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ABSTRACT 


PROPHETIC PREACHING AND TEACHING AS CATALYST TO DEVELOPING 
DISCIPLESHIP AND PROMOTING CONGREGATIONAL GROWTH 
IN AN AFRICAN-AMERICAN CONTEXT 


By 
Rockney C. Carter 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Faculty Mentors 
Kenneth Cummings, D. Min. 
Robert Walker, D. Min. 


This thesis examined the use of prophetic preaching, prophetic teaching and community 
outreach to congregants and community members with previously limited discipleship 
training and its effect upon their ability to extend invitations to non-disciples to visit their 
church. A mixed methodology of surveys, questionnaires and observations were used to 
gather data. In reviewing the data, the researcher was able to observe a number of 
different improvements and increases as the project progressed and moved along. The 
research project went a long way in providing opportunities for discipleship development 


at Zion Baptist Church and the Westside community of Dayton, Ohio. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The United States of America, a grand republic of independent states singularly 
joined together to express noble themes such as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
This land was built on the premises of unity and equality, but historically practiced 
something quite different. A land divided across racial lines, whose democracy 
supported and practiced racial exclusion and discrimination at the highest levels of 
government. During the 1950’s and 1960’s, despicable practices of groups like the Ku 
Klux Klan and those who supported Jim Crow were more prevalent and alarming than we 
would want to admit. 

The Civil Rights movement and the works of people like the late Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., ushered in a new era of inclusiveness whereby it was no longer socially 
permissible to use race as a justification for discrimination, exclusion and social 
contempt.’ Furthermore, the country continued to find ways in which to isolate and 
persecute African-American males in an attempt to criminalize them and deny them basic 
human rights. Our society, like the times in which God used the proclamation of the 
eighth century prophets, sadly continues to practice employment discrimination, housing 
discrimination, denial of right to vote, denial of educational opportunities, denial of food 
stamps, and other public benefits.’ 


"Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration In The Age of Colorblindness, rev. 
ed., (New York, NY: The New Press, 2012), 2 


* Ibid. 


My research project seeks to address the need the church has teday in developing 
disciples. My research context is the Zion Baptist Church, where I am the senior pastor, 
and the Westside community of Dayton, Ohio. The research project hypothesizes that 
prophetic preaching and teaching could be used as a catalyst to increase spiritual training 
for members of the church. This training could help develop modern-day disciples who 
might be able to attract, invite and train non disciples. Attempts will be made throughout 
the research project to educate and have others emulate the teachings of Jesus Christ in 
the Dayton, Ohio community. 

What are we to do? As Christians, we have to fulfill our mandate to equip 
believers and make disciples who can carry the Messianic message of Jesus to preach and 
teach the gospel; to heal the brokenhearted; to deliver the captives and set at liberty those 
that are bruised; and to give sight to the blind. Christian education is the broad concept 
under which the church can participate in transforming the saints of God into powerful, 
life changing disciples who will go out and radically change the world in the name of 
Jesus. This can be accomplished in a number of different ways including curricula, 
sermons, studies and other aids to assist the believer in understanding Scriptures that they 
may then apply to their daily lives. 

Iam a called out Baptist preacher in an African-American context. Zion Baptist 
Church is the oldest African-American Baptist Church in the City of Dayton, recently 
celebrating 143 years of committed, community service. As such, it is of critical 
importance that this legacy continues. We have to preach, both prophetically and 
powerfully. Our community is dying. We have to proclaim as Isaiah proclaimed. I love 


the Lord and love to preach. I love to preach the Good News of the Gospel. Our project 


will allow us to continue to preach to the masses of our own community. Our project will 
encourage others to want to join up with Jesus at Zion or within any church in the 
community. 

This is where you can hear the voices of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. They 
oftentimes preached a Word that was not altogether pleasant. They preached a Word of 
judgment on a community of believers that was going astray. They preached about social 
injustice. They preached about corruption and idolatry. They were concerned with ethical 
problems such as governmental hypocrisy, racial and gender discrimination and moral 
and spiritual bankruptcy. I believe that I am called to preach out against those same 
concerns today. I have a fire deep within to bring to light the plight of the poor; the plight 
of the downtrodden and the plight of the oppressed. I am convinced that God has called 
me to preach for that reason and in this season. 

What I love about God is that He has perfect timing. He called me to teach before 
He called me to preach. I was teaching others on leadership. I have a heart to disciple 
those to whom there might be a higher calling. I love to teach. I love to teach the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. I love to enlighten those who would otherwise still be in darkness. It is 
the Word of God that brings light, a magnificent light. Our community is suffering from 
an identity problem. We don’t know Jesus. We’ve gotten far away from the mentoring of 
Christ. He has to tell us to go and teach all nations. We have to be reminded about 
carrying out His commandments to baptize in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. We have to be reminded of that. 

Our “new” community does not know our God, nor do they know what He has 


done. Judges 2:10 says it best, “and also all that generation were gathered unto their 


fathers; and there arose another generation after them, which knew not the Lord, nor yet 
the works which He had done for Israel.”? That Scripture goes on to speak about the evil 
that was done in the cornmunity; how the children served Baalim and other gods. We 
have that problem today. With all of our mega-churches, with all of our evangelism and 
tape ministries, with all of our international missions and good deeds, there are still a 
great number of people who do not know the Lord. Those who might know Him are 
otherwise apathetic and lackadaisical in their approach to ministry. 

Well, all that has a chance to change. In the current context of my project, I am 
excited to be in partnership with a local community action group. L.E.A.D., The Leaders 
for Equality and Action in Dayton, has been effectively serving this community in recent 
years. It is through their work, of which I am a part, that pay day lending establishments 
were dismantled. It is through their social consciousness that a local government had to 
relent to let all people, including people of color, ride public transportation into their 
community for jobs and opportunities. It is through a focused and intentional coming 
together that our project will be able to train and disciple the next generation of prophetic 
preachers and prophetic teachers to combat the ills of racism and other social injustices. 

We will be teaching and training future community leaders and disciples. We will 
engage the community into fruitful discussions that challenge the prophetic calling of all 
those involved. I am excited about this collaboration because it will result in real 
leadership development. Leaders will be birthed and ministries will arise out of the 
darkness. Out of the shadows of poverty, institutional racism and apathy, a new 


generation of disciple will come to know that HE LIVES...... 


3 Judges 2:10. KIV 


Two scripture passages serve as the tools to drive this project: Exodus 18:14-23, 
(NIV ), and Matthew 28:16-20. The text in Exodus highlights the story of Moses and a 
visit from his father in law, Jethro, in which Jethro advises Moses to select capable men 
to help oversee the administration of justice for the Israelites. Jethro suggests that Moses 
cannot do everything by himself, and, by delegating authority to others, Moses would not 
wear himself out. The scripture text in Matthew is commonly referred to as the Great 
Commission and articulates our risen Lord’s command for His disciples to go out and 
teach, baptize and then continue to teach a community hungry for His Word. The 
disciples are charged to make more disciples. 

Chapter One gives the reader a look at my personal background and how God has 
transformed me to become a leader who is committed to the development of other 
leaders. 

Chapter Two is the place where I demonstrate my grasp and familiarity of the 
literature used in the project. The reader should be able to ascertain my competency in the 
chosen area of research. 

Chapter Three gives the reader a glance at the foundational framework of the 
project as it relates to discipleship and making disciples. The use of theoretical, biblical, 
historical and theological foundations is of aid to the reader in this section. 

Chapter Four represents my discussion of the methodology and design of the 
model used in the field experience. It is here that the chosen methodology is explained 
and an outline of the research method can be found. 

Chapter Five represents the documentation of the field experience, including 


lesson plans, timelines, surveys and tests. This chapter also explains the results of the 


data gathering and a discussion of that analysis. Chapter Six 1s the final chapter of my 
thesis and contains my personal reflections on the field experience. Moreover, the reader 
will be able to see my suggestive model for discipleship development in light of what I 


have discovered in my research. 


CHAPTER ONE 
Ministry Focus 

Biography 

I was born to Larry and Barbara Carter, in April of 1960, in the steel-making town 
of Middletown, Ohio as the second oldest of four children. While growing up, I realized 
that I was an excellent student and prided myself on learning and the acquisition of 
knowledge. I fell in love with the books in the public library and became a voracious 
reader. I respected learning and teaching, for even as a child, I somehow knew the 
importance that both disciplines would have on my life. 

I remember fondly the teachers that positively impacted my life, including Ms. 
Mary Wysong, my fifth grade teacher at Taft Elementary. She was a white woman, but I 
learned to respect her for her abilities, care and the concern she exhibited for her students. 
I recall my middle school principal, Mr. Earle Mundell and the impact he had. My father 
and mother had separated while I was in elementary school, and Mr. Mundell was more 
than a principal, he represented the father figure that most of the African-American 
students never had. He was committed and sincere, plus he loved the Lord. When I got to 
high school, I was introduced to a brilliant woman, named Mrs. Barbara Schick, who 
would teach me English. 

Mrs. Schick was Ivy-League educated and very strict. She took a liking to me and 
pushed me to excel. Finally, while in college at the University of Evansville, I was 


instructed by Dr. David Gugin. Dr. Gugin was a tough political science professor and 


fl 


would not tolerate mediocrity in his students. Needless to say, I, motivated by the 
constant encouragement of Dr. Gugin, was able to graduate from the University with a 
bachelor’s degree in Lega} Administration. 

I was also positively motivated and impacted by the number of gifted teachers 
that I came into contact with while at church. I was baptized in 1968 at the United 
Missionary Baptist Church in Middletown and became a member of the Buds of Promise, 
a youth ministry group, whose primary teacher was Ms. Pat Jackson. She had a heart for 
God and children and challenged the young Christians to grow and mature in the Lord. 
She was assisted by Ms. Georginne Gregory and Ms. Harriet Watson, both of whom were 
instrumental in my Christian development. As I continued to grow, other mentors such 
as the Rev. James Holloman, the Rev. Elzie Richardson, Bishop Robert Vinson and the 
Rev. Dr. Daryl Ward, all played monumental parts in assisting me on my spiritual 
journey. I also leamed many things from the employment mentors that I was blessed to 
be around. Ms. Tanya Ivory Clay, Mr. Salvador Alcala, Mr. David Parker and Mr. Brian 
Lysaght, were all legal persons who helped teach and mold me in the employment arena. 

I am blessed with a wonderful group of family members. Neither my father, nor 
my mother, had any brothers, so I did not have any natural uncles. I do have one special 
aunt, my mother’s baby sister, Sherry Calhoun, who took a unique place in my life. Aunt 
Sherry was gifted. She excelled in practically everything to which she put her hands. She 
earned a perfect 4.0 academic average in high school and was awarded with a full 
academic scholarship to attend Vassar College. In the meantime, she poured herself into 
me, helping to teach me to read and explore. She introduced me to the library and taught 


me how to use the card system to check out books to read. This newfound love of reading 


fascinated me and increased my desire to learn. She continues to hold a special place in 
my affections. Moreover, Aunt Sherry brought home a young man who was doing 
undergraduate work at Yale University. John Bradford Sherrell was a gifted young man, 
who would later become one of the most talented corporate attorneys in the United 
States. I was impacted and shaped by his example and mentoring in the home and legal 
arena. 

Experience 

Even though I was an excellent student and one who loved and respected the 
teaching occupation, I did not want to become a teacher. I tutored students while in 
undergraduate school, yet resisted the urge to become a teacher and professor when the 
opportunity presented itself. While in law school, again I was a part of a study group that 
shared information, but I still had no desire to teach in an official capacity. Al that 
changed in 2005 with the death of my natural father. 

My father’s death left me with empty feelings of loneliness. I could not explain 
or understand it, but I was drawn to a deeper relationship with the Lord and became 
active in the church. I answered a calling to help teach at the Omega Baptist Church in 
Dayton, Ohio. I had joined the church a few years earlier and was looking within myself 
for a deeper commitment. Initially, I began to teach a discipleship class for men. The 
pastor, Rev. Daryl Ward, was enthusiastic about me and my ministry and soon asked me 
to teach the new members class as well. What a joy! I was overjoyed to know that I had 
God-given abilities to teach and that I loved to do so. God began speaking to me in such a 
powerful way. I was also asked to teach a discipleship class while at Omega, in addition 


to leading Bible studies in local prisons and nursing homes. While teaching, I became a 
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minister and witness who would be called upon by the local community to teach and 
speak at various seminars and workshops. 

It was in this time that I was being led to complete my master’s degree in 
professional studies of Christian ministry at the Alliance Theological Seminary. I realized 
I was finally in the right place and thrived in the study of theology. I continued to teach 
and grow in the knowledge of God, who had a different plan for my life. I was called to 
join the staff at the Zion Baptist Church, the oldest African-American Baptist church in 
Dayton. I was initially assigned as youth pastor and continued to teach bible study classes 
and life experience classes to Zion’s youth. I loved the assignment and was diligent in it 
because of the pleasure I experienced in watching children respond to a positive 
educational environment by growing and maturing in the Lord. 

Current Context 

I am now senior Pastor of Zion Baptist Church and still have teaching 
responsibilities for the congregation. I teach a discipleship class that is attended by both 
men and women. | also advise in one-on-one settings and am often called upon to answer 
biblical questions. 

Dayton is a large manufacturing city in the southwest part of the state. It is known 
as a place of innovation and creativity, as it is the home of aviation, the Wright Brothers 
and Paul Laurence Dunbar. Dayton, Ohio is the 6" largest city in the State of Ohio, with 
a 2010 population of 141, 527. The Dayton metropolitan area has approximately 841,502 
residents and is situated. within the Miami Valley region of Ohio just north of the 


Cincinnati metropolitan area. 
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Dayton was founded April, 1796, some-seven years prior to.the admission of Ohio 
to the Union, by a group of 12 settlers known as the “The Thompson Party.” In 1797, 
Daniel C. Cooper laid out the. first overland connection between Cincinnati and Dayton, 
opening the Mad River Country and the upper Miami Valley to settlement. The city was 
incorporated in 1805 and was named after Jonathan Dayton, the owner of the land. He 
had been a captain in the Revolutionary War and was an original signer of the U.S. 
Constitution. This initial connection led to the creation of the Dayton-Cincinnati canal, 
which was one of the primary sources of growth for the Dayton area. 

Dayton became known as a site for many patents and inventions. The Wright 
Brothers and Charles Kettering were some of the notable inventors who came from 
Dayton. In 1890, Dayton had granted more patents per capita than any other U.S. city. 
The Wright Brothers were credited with inventing the world’s first successful airplane 
and were also known for certain innovations in bicycles. In 1884, John Henry Patterson 
founded the National Cash Register Company and manufactured the first cash register. 
Charles Keita helped introduce the first electric cash register. Paul-Laurence Dunbar, 
the African American poet, was-born in Dayton and wrote some of his most famous 
works there. 

Dayton flourished but in 1913 suffered from a catastrophic flood. The severe 
effects of the flood helped stimulate suburban growth and helped establish higher ground 
communities outside of Dayton. World War II resulted in a big boom in manufacturing in 
the city. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base is one of the leading employers in the area and 
helped lead the housing demands that Dayton’s growth required. In the 1940’s and the 


1970’s, very significant suburban growth began to take place. The implementation of a 


interstate highway system resulted in a housing spurt that resulted in more-than 1.8- 
million homes being built. 

The growth spurt could not last forever, and in the 1980’s Dayton’s population 
began to decrease. The sophistication of the workforce resulted in a loss of manufacturing 
jobs and Dayton was hit hard. The rise in computer technology and out-sourcing 
detrimentally impacted the city’s manufacturing jobs. Recently, the economic indicators 
are up and Dayton seems to be coming back and hopes to regain the foothold it held in 
regards to job creation and retention. Healthcare accounts for much of Dayton’s current 
economy. Hospitals have an estimated combined employment of nearly 32,000 and a 
yearly economic impact of approx. $6.8 billion. This commitment to healthcare has 
resulted in billions of dollars being contributed to the operating, employment, capital and 
tax expenditures. 

From a demographic standpoint, the population of Dayton is still in a slight 
decline. As of 2010, there were approx. 141,527 people, some 58,404 households and 
31,064 families residing in the city. The racial makeup of the city is 51.7% White and 
43.0% Black. Twenty Six percent of the homes contained married couples living 
together. Twenty One point Four percent were led by females with no husband present. 
Six percent had a male leader with no woman present. Twenty Three percent of the 
homes were made up of someone living alone who was older than 65 years of age. The 
median income for a city household was $27,523 and the median income for.a family was 


$35,000. Males had a median income of $31,000 versus $25,000 for females. Per capita 


income for the city was $34,724 and 18.2% of the families and 23% of the population 
lived below the poverty line.! 

Taking a look ai the loca! neighborhood demographics, Zion Baptist Church is 
located in the community affectionately known as the Dayton View Triangle and is 
sometimes inclusive of Southern Dayton View. These are plots of land from Philadelphia 
Drive and Salem Avenue at the top end to Cornell Drive and Salem Avenue at the lower 
end. Zion sits one block south of Cornell Drive on Earlham Drive. Dayton View is a 
middle class community, with most of its homes having been constructed in the early to 
mid 1950’s. Its median housing value is $128,000. which is 61% higher than the City of 
Dayton. It has a average income of $61,000, which is 109% higher than that of the City 
of Dayton. It has a high school graduation rate of 93%, which is 23% higher than the City 
of Dayton.” It has a lower crime rate, a lower cost of living and easy access to local 
amenities such as grocery stores, shopping, schools, libraries and public transportation. 

The local community population is approximately 2,382 with 68% African 
American and 28% White. Some 48% of the population is married and 54% have 
children. Ninety Five percent of the people in Dayton View speak English as the primary 
language. The political demographic percentage is probably in line with the statistics for 
the State which suggests that democrats outnumber republicans some 2.4 million to 1.4 
million, or 72% to 28%.° However, the apathy associated with democratic voters always 


makes Ohio a battleground state in national elections. 





' United States Department of Commerce, United States Census Bureau, accessed: November 28, 
2014, http://www.census.gov 


if < 

* Tbid. 

United States Department of Commerce, United States Census Bureau, accessed: November 28, 
2014, http://www.census.gov 


Every major religion is represented in Dayton. Christianity is represented in 
Dayton by dozens of denominations and their respective churches. Dayton is also home 
to the United Theologica] Seminary. Dayton View is primarily represented by Baptist 
churches, but the area includes Methodism, Judaism and Catholicism. 

I have a number of different concerms related to the social and economic future of 
Dayton, generally, and Dayton View, specifically. First and foremost, there is a violence 
problem in the city. Too many lives are lost every year due to the senseless violence that 
seems to pervade our communities. There are also problems with the school system and 
high drop-out rates. The lack of real economic opportunities has created a sense of 
desperation in a great many people, leading them to commit crimes against society. The 
political system seems paralyzed and unable to address the needs of its constituents. 
There is oppression and a political disconnect. There is police brutality and misuse of 
excessive force. The Church and its leadership sadly seem to be silent or absent ona 
number of different social and economic fronts. The church seems to have lost its way as 
it tries to navigate people to Christ. The writer is extremely concerned, but not 
disheartened. All of these social and economic realities lead us to the realization that God 
is still God. All of these realities give us hope as we rally ourselves together to confront 
the overwhelming challenges of the day. Each challenge provides us with a unique 
opportunity to meet and overcome the problems that we face. 

The question becomes one of how can I continue to use my teaching gifts to help 
develop future leaders and disciples at the Zion Baptist Church? There has to be an 
intentional atmosphere created at the church. This means that the leadership and 


congregation should be unified in its vision as to the direction it has to take in 
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discipleship development. Associate ministers, deacons, trustees and other auxiliary 
leaders must unite to follow the ordinances of God in leadership building. The example 
of Jesus Christ must continue to be taught and modeled. The sacred Scriptures must 
continue to be read and learned. Faith has to be increased through bible studies and other 
classes so that the Scripture as recorded in 2 Timothy 3:16-17 is manifested. That 
Scripture reads, “All Scripture is God-breathed and is useful for teaching, rebuking, 
correcting and training in righteousness, so that. the servant of God may be thoroughly 
equipped for every good work.’* My continued prophetic teaching at Zion is a critical 
component in the overall development, growth and maturity of the congregation as a 
whole. 


Preaching Context 


A second critical component in the development of potential leaders is rooted in 
the area of prophetic preaching. Good preaching 1s essential in the growth and maturity of 
future disciples. I have been blessed in my lifetime to have learned from a number of 
different great preachers and pastors. As a youth, I was pastored by the late Rev. James 
Holloman, who was a serious; charismatic theologian with a flair for the dramatic. Rev. 
Holloman was a strong pastor whose eloquence and use of words worked in such a way 
as to almost mesmerize the congregation. He was influential and persuasive, along the 
lines of Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. I also have fond memories of my youth pastor, 
Rev. Richard Cox. It was under Rev. Cox that I, at age 7, gave my life to. Christ and was 
baptized. United Missionary also was home to Rev. Teasley and one of my cousins, Rev. 
Alvin Richardson, both men who preached in a dynamic, informative way and impacted 
my life. 


* All Scripture referenced from The King James Version unless otherwise noted. 
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I vividly remember my journey to Los Angeles, California in 1984, It was there 
that I was introduced to the smooth, southern preaching style of Rev. Elzie Richardson. 
Rev. Richardson was the pastor of the Park Hill Community. Church, a member of the 
Restored Churches of America. I was inspired by Rev. Richardson’s preaching style, 
which contained a slow, southern drawl. Rev. Richardson loved the Lord and encouraged 
others, through his preaching, to fall in love with God too. Upon completing my Juris 
Doctorate degree at the University of West Los Angeles, School of Law in 1997, I 
relocated to Atlanta, Georgia. It was there that I was reunited with a Christian man from 
my past. Bishop Rev. Robert Vinson had grown up in Middletown, Ohio and had known 
me and my family for years. Bishop Vinson, an active preacher in the Church of God in 
Christ, had previously relocated to Atlanta himself and started a small church. He was a 
dynamic preacher with an apostolic presence that believed in the holiness of God as 
evidenced by-the gift of speaking in tongues. Now, I initially struggled and did not 
believe in this particular gift until one day Bishop Vinson baptized me and I manifested 
this gifting by speaking in tongue. How wonderful this life-changing experience was to 
and for me, for I knew that, no matter what, God would always be with me. 

In 2001, I relocated to Dayton, Ohio, which was 20 miles north of his hometown 
of Middletown, and in 2003, I joined God at the Omega Baptist Church, under the 
direction of Pastors Rev. Daryl and Rev. Vanessa Ward. This dynamic couple was 
blessed with great vision and preaching abilities and it was there that I began to flourish. I 
accepted his calling to preach in 2006 and leamed under the Wards’ tutelage. Dr. Ward 
convinced me of the need for a formal seminary education, so in the spring of 2006, I 


entered Alliance Theological Seminary and learned the foundations of preaching and 
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teaching. It was while in seminary that I learned how to prepare and preach a sermon and 
how to interpret the Holy Scripture. My preaching matured during this time. 

In October of 2008, I was asked by God to join the staff of the Zion Baptist 
Church in Dayton, as an associate and youth minister. I continued to use my preaching 
abilities and opportunities to hone my skills and continued to grow, prophetically, in my 
use of the Word. 

Experience 

I prospered in my new found love of God through prophetic preaching. It seemed 
as is God was talking to me all of the time. While at Omega, I would take advantage of 
every preaching opportunity that presented itself. That meant that I was always in some 
hospital, some nursing home, the county jails or even the nearby prisons. I was called to 
preach at local churches and even for special events as far away as Sandusky, Ohio, in the 
northern part of the state. I also preached on street corners and at prayer vigils which 
allowed for me to grow closer to God. As an associate minister at Omega, from time to 
time, I would be called upon to lead the worship service. I developed ways to influence 
and move congregants through a disciplined usage of a spiritual call to worship and 
invocation. My prayer life improved and I became adept at issuing a formal call to 
discipleship and performing benedictions. I was asked to lead in the formal Baptist 
ordinances of communion and baptism. As a preacher, I learned to love the people and 
the people began to love me back. I realized that it was the preaching that brought me 
closer to God, as I acquired a style all of my own and it becoming fruitful. People 


gravitated to my preaching moments and were edified by my sermons. 
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It became evident.that this growth and development would make additional room 
for me. In 2007, I was asked to preach at the Zion Baptist Church while the current pastor 
was on vacation. That preaching assignment ted to a second call and a second assignment 
at Zion, which was in the midst of transition. Their long tenured pastor had Jeft-seme 
years earlier and the congregation was going through different phases of interim, guest 
preachers and even moderators. They had gotten to the point where God sent them a 
pastor by the name of Rev. Dr. Brodie Mathis, out of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Mathis was a capable man, but was struggling in his new assignment. Since both Omega 
and Zion were members of the American Baptist Churches of Ohio convention and were 
sister churches, Dr. Ward offered to have me go and assist Dr. Mathis at Zion. 

So, as stated earlier, in the fall of 2007, I and my wife, Dawn, moved our ministry 
to Zion full time. We joined the church on the first Sunday there and began to formally 
serve in that context. I was then named youth pastor and continued on the path of 
spiritual maturity through prophetic preaching. In 2009, Zion’s leadership voted to go in 
a new direction and relieved Dr. Mathis of his pastorate. In the summer of 2011, I was 
voted on and installed as the 20" senior pastor in Zion’s illustrious history. 

Current Context 

As the senior pastor of Zion Baptist, it is my primary responsibility to preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to the congregation, and an assignment that I take very seriously 
and am obedient to. In the fall of 2012, I entered the Doctor of Ministry program at the 
United Theological Seminary. It is in the contexts of both Zion and United Theological 
that J am continuing in my path of maturation to prophetic preaching. I preach every 


Sunday at Zion and am intimately involved in rigorous preparation that leads to an 
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anointed delivery, receipt and possible application.of God’s Word. I am also responsible 
for the training and development of the associate ministers as they continue to grow in 
their own preaching gifts. Zion has a storied history of great preachers going all the way 
back to their inception and charter in 1870. From the first pastor, Rev. Albert Matthews 
to Rev. C.M. Clark, Zion has always been blessed with great preachers and pastors. In 
1955, Rev. Arthur Younger was called to pastor Zion and led the move to a greater 
emphasis on organization and structure. In 1984, under the direction of Rev. Johnnie 
Skinner, Zion moved into its current location at 1684 Earlham Drive. Rev. Skinner was 
known for his preaching and his powerful delivery of God’s Word. 

Through anointed preaching, I am charged to reinvigorate the congregation and 
restore power and vibrancy to an otherwise aging congregation. I have had to establish 
leadership and vision through the preaching, which has led to dynamic instruction and 
created an atmosphere that encourages participation and unity. The preaching of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is the center-piece of this turnaround at Zion. If Zion is to regain its 
former stature; if Zion is to restore itself in the community, it is in the area of prophetic 
preaching that this has to take place. It is prophetic preaching that inspires, prophetic 
preaching that strengthens and prophetic preaching that will cause Zion to grow. 

Social Justice and Context 

From the time I was a little boy, growing up during the Civil Rights movement 
and relating to a changing social landscape was a challenging endeavor. As I grew and 
traveled the county, my sense of social justice and the importance of pastoral care 
increased dramatically. Rev. Dr. Daryl Ward, as leader of the Omega Baptist Church, was 


the epitome of what it meant to be a caring pastor. He was concerned, sympathetic, 
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involved and humble. He took the time to make each congregent feel as if they were the 
most important person in the world. He, and his wife, stressed the need for higher 
education and a more committed view of ministry..From a social justice standpoint, he; 
encouraged his associates to participate in local issues and concerns. He was committed 
to prison ministries and food pantries. He led clothing drives and participated in local 
politics. He performed weddings and home-goings, always counseling those in need of 
comfort and prayer. It was in this environment that I really began to learn the importance 
of social justice and pastoral care. 
Experience 

I always had a unique sense of identity and purpose, even from early childhood. 
My family taught me to be respectful, considerate, polite, and kind. I have always 
respected my elders and other authority figures in my life, from teachers to policemen. I 
tried to demonstrate the values and beliefs that I was taught concerning interacting with 
others in the community. I was aware and sensitive to the plight of others and, even as a 
youth leader, concerned with social, moral and ethical issues. This concern and 
sensitivity led me to pursue higher education and ultimately a career in law. In 1977, I 
had been fascinated when I attended my uncle’s graduation from the University of 
Michigan, School of Law. It led me to Los Angeles as my uncle took a job as a corporate 
attorney. So in 1997 when I graduated from Law School, I was convinced that I could be 
successful in the legal profession and be able to assist others, those who might be 
oppressed and downtrodden as they maximized life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

It was while an associate minister at the Omega Baptist Church that I began to 


fully understand the experiences and joys that social justice and pastoral care presented. | 
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committed to the diligent practice of providing for others by becoming active in the social 
justice ministry, by participating in bible studies and preaching opportunities at local 
jails and area prisons, I became a leader in the community as.a participant in the local 
prayer vigils that would accompany senseless homicides and other violent acts. I felt a 
sense of calling as I assisted in the transformation. of inmates who would give their lives 
to Christ. I mentored those same men as they were released and tried to successfully 
matriculate back into society. 

I developed a great love for the care for the congregants suffering from illness, 
hospitalization, or the loss of a loved one. The power of the Holy Spirit is very 
comforting to all of those who might be going through trials and tribulations. The trust 
and confidence that the congregation must have in the minister is a powerful thing. 
Congregants have to be able to love and trust the man of God to reveal their innermost 
secrets and faults. Those relationships must be nurtured and valued. I remember when I 
was praying and meditating on just how to get certain people to trust me, and I asked God 
how to go about securing the trust and love of the people. I was amazed at the simplicity 
of the answer. God simply answered that if I loved the people, if I genuinely and 
sincerely loved the people, that the people would love me back. That was a watershed 
moment for me, as pastoral care and counseling, along with social justice, teaching and 
preaching, became a joy from that moment on. 

In May, 2013, I was severely afflicted by six mini-strokes which caused great 
trauma and distress on my physical body and caused me to be in a coma for two days. I 
give God the glory as He brought me out of the coma and placed me on the road to 


complete physical recovery. I can assuredly testify to the spiritual transformation that has 
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taken place in my life and the positive impact it has had:on my ministry. Lam a better 
preacher, teacher and a more sensitive counselor. [ have a deeper empathy for the social 
and emotional needs of the congregation and community. | nave a sense of gratitude and 
thankfulness for being saved from death. Suffice it to say, Iam ona mission now more 
than ever before. I really want to preach the gospel prophetically to help sgaetnds come 
to Jesus and transform their life. I really want to use this thesis and my project to help 
somebody overcome the physical and spiritual challenges they may be facing. 
Current Context 

As the senior pastor of the oldest African-American Baptist church in the city of 
Dayton, I have a unique responsibility to the community as it relates to social justice. 
Zion is the “mother” church for four different churches, having birthed Corinthian 
Baptist, Mt. Pisgah Baptist, Bethel Baptist and Mt. Olive Baptist church. A lot of 
accountability comes with that reality. Zion was the community leader that helped frame 
the foundation for the initial chapters of both the NAACP and the SCLC. Zion has always 
taken the lead in community issues and was the place where polling stations were held 
for local, state and national elections. Zion was the place where meetings were held that 
involved social, moral and ethical issues. Zion was the cornerstone of the community and 
their influence with elected officials was invaluable in ensuring that the concerns of local 
neighborhoods were addressed. 

Zion was also the place where opportunities for fellowship and nurturing were 
developed. Zion held classes on everything from reading and tutoring to obtaining a 
General Equivalence Degree. Zion has always participated in social justice by being 


active with the local criminal justice system through Bible studies and preaching 
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opportunities. I was able to continue with this rich tradition and history, as F still regularly 
visit with inmates and others who are incarcerated. 

Iam also committed to ministering to the saints through all of the avenues of pastoral! 
care that Zion offers. I take great joy in going to hospitals and nursing homes. I.continue 
to go to the prisons, to visit as the Scripture say. I love to visit those who are recovering 
at home. I have to counsel congregants on marriage, divorce, finances and the like. I have 
developed and matured into a competent and loving pastor, one filled with compassion, 
kindness, humility and self-control. In order for the church to grow, I have to continue to 
exhibit the characteristics of Jesus Christ. 

Conclusion 

This thesis examines the use of prophetic preaching, prophetic teaching and 
community outreach to congregants and community members with previously limited 
discipleship training and its effect upon their ability to extend invitations to non-disciples 
to visit their church. Similar to the justice concerns that the eighth century prophets had 
for Israel, there is a great opportunity to preach, teach and develop a new generation of 
disciples to help spread the gospel message. It is my hope and prayer that this section of 
the thesis demonstrated to every reader the concern and passion that I have as a 
proclaimer of the Scripture. I further hope and pray that the reader also will have a 
greater understanding of who I am and what I am called to do. 

The project was one which involved preaching and teaching to both the congregants 
of Zion Baptist Church and the surrounding community. It involved a centered approach 
and focused on the biblical dynamics necessary to ensure that would-be ‘disciples get the 


training they would need to not only be successful as learners themselves, but to also then 
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reproduce themselves as they disciple others. Preaching ogportunities, sermons and 
discipleship classes, including bible and Sunday school, wouid be the instruments used to 
help men and women understand what Jesus meant when He commissioned His disciples 
to teach, baptize and teach some more. The fruit that the church would experience in the 
book of Acts is similar to the fruit I ultimately expect to see once our project is 


completed. 


CHAPTER TWO 
The State of the Art In This Ministry Project 


A number of different books and resources were used to analyze, explain and 
validate my systematic approach to prophetic preaching and teaching in discipleship 
development. It is here that that | will demonstrate my use of scholarly and supplemental 
resources to show my familiarity and understanding of the applicable literature used in 
my project. This will serve as only an introduction, as I will present a deeper analysis in 
the subsequent chapter. 

Just like other budding scholars, I have an affinity with the use of the Bible as my 
primary source of inspiration, revelation and praxis for my life, my ministry and my 
project. Needless to say, without a doubt and contradiction, it is the greatest best-seller of 
all time, we probably don’t know nor care what book is number two. The Holy Bible 
represents the God breathed Word of our Heavenly Father and is inerrant and true. It is 
the greatest instructional resource on the history, beliefs, ordinances, commandments, 
oracles of God in relation to His chosen people. It describes in great and unparalleled 
detail the sovereignty and providence of God Almighty in the creation and development 
of discipleship relationships from the beginning of time. 

A variety of reference books were used to support my biblical view of what the 
Scriptures and scholars have to say about discipleship. The The New Interpreter’s 


Dictionary Of The Bible uses the Greek word “mathetes,” to describe a disciple as a 
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learner or pupil.' This can reference one who learns and is conumitted to the teachings or 
doctrines of a teacher or religious figure, who either was a contemporary or lived in the 
distant past. Although the term disciple is not used in the Old Testament, the Old 
Testament is replete with instances where a master-student relationship existed. Students 
gathered around a prophet to learn from him and carry on or develop his teachings after 
his death, as in the relationship between Elijah and Elisha which will be described in 
greater detail in chapter three. This information would prove to be essential in my project 
as I look for ways in which to mentor young men and even women into developing into 
disciples for Christ at Zion Baptist Church. 

The Anchor Bible Dictionary was used to garner a New Testament perspective of 
disciples and discipleship especially as it related to Jesus and His chosen few. This 
source suggests the use of the Greek term “akolouthein,” which means to walk behind or 
to follow, to describe the calling of certain disciples by Jesus which created the 
discipleship existence.” The disciples would be required to leave everything and 
everyone to enter into a lifelong relationship with Jesus. This New Testament perspective 
is moving to understanding the disciple relationship as a teacher-student model where 
Jesus is addressed as teacher or Rabbi. The application to my project is highlighted by the 
call or selection of capable students to enter into a training environment. 

The Encyclopedia Of Religion provided a working model of discipleship as a 
particularly intense mentoring relationship in which a body of knowledge deemed 


essential to the wise conduct of life is transmitted from the mentor or master to the: 
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protégé or disciple.’ In this model of discipleship, the teachings are not limited to mentor 
and student but would include a group, or a discipleship community. A further 
opportunity will ensue to discuss both Old Testament and New Testament examples of 
discipleship community in chapter three. This section is critical to my project as my aim 
is to include the community in preaching, bible studies and outreach. 

In chapter three of this paper my Old Testament Scripture is Exodus 18:13-27 
which describes a family meeting between Moses and his father in law Jethro in which 
the beginning of Israel’s legal system is created. John I. Durham in his Word Biblical 
Commentary suggests a scene where Jethro is watching Moses as he administers justice 
to the causes of Israel. The people come before Moses both day and night and he hears all 
of the disputes, both large and small. Jethro believes this to be an error on Moses’ part 
and suggests to him that he select and train able helpers, who are also honest and have a 
reverence for God, to assist him as leaders over divisions of people.’ Moses would be the 
leader or teacher, and the selected men would learn from him as judges. Their authority is 
God and the question becomes how will Moses manage the laws of justice and the judges 
with so large a group of people. 

Thomas B. Dozeman in his Commentary On Exodus suggests that Moses remains 
in his role as mediator between Yahweh and the people by receiving divine revelation 
and prophetically proclaiming it to the people. Moses is to be enlightened and transmit 
the law through a system of judges. Moses, similar to Jesus to come, is to use his 


charisma and prophetic power to select his leaders according to their own unique 


3 Encyclopedia Of Religion, 2" ed., Editor in Chief, Lindsay Jones, (New York, NY: MacMillan 
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qualities so they might be capable of leading groups of thousands, hundreds, fifties and 
tens.” 

Neil M. Alexander, in The New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary, suggests that 
Jethro in his meeting with Moses was proposing the creation of a judicial system that 
centered on the recruitment of good people, their training and preparation and their 
responsibility and accountability for a portion of the overall system.° 

Brevard S. Childs, in The Book of Exodus, examines the Jethro narrative as having 
a profound concern for justice under God.’ He further highlights the selection or choosing 
process that Moses has responsibility for which includes choosing qualified men who are 
trustworthy, God fearing and have integrity. That is the challenge for me today as | 
engage in a similar process at Zion Baptist. It is my hope and desire that the research and 
information gathered in this thesis and implemented in my project will allow for a 
concept of justice within the framework of my specific context and community. 

W. Ross Blackburn gives an informative and insightful examination of the book 
of Exodus in The God Who Makes Himself Known. He provides a missionary theme on 
God’s humbling of Pharaoh, a theological description of who the Lord is and the 
importance of the church’s mission.® My New Testament Scripture is lifted from 


Matthew 28:16-20 and is a familiar passage otherwise known as “The Great 
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Commission.” Martin S. Jaffe in The Encyclopedia Of Religion describes certain 
characteristics of transformative knowledge Jesus made available to His disciples through 
more than verbal teachings and utterances, but also includes the entire being of the master: 
as disclosed to the disciple in an intimate personal encounter.” 

Hans Weder in The Anchor Bible Dictionary suggests that being called into 
discipleship by Jesus meant entering into a lifelong relationship with Him, and that 
everything about that relationship is centered on remaining in the Word and allowing 
your love service to Jesus transform you from a disciple into a friend.'° David R. Bauer 
in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary Of The Bible, suggests that the commission 
represents the return of a resurrected Jesus to address the perceived failures of His 
disciples. His return and continuing presence equips the disciples for the righteous 
obedience and vigor in mission that will lead them to make disciples of all nations 
through baptizing and teaching. They will in fact make disciples of others even as Jesus 
has made disciples of them.'' That is the stated goal of this thesis paper and my project, 
to have certain leaders become equipped enough to be considered disciples, and then in 
turn, go and make disciples of someone else. 

Michael E. Lawrence in The New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary describes that 
all nations are to be discipled. After Jesus’ resurrection, the invitation to discipleship is 
now open to all people of all nations, which means that people are to be enlisted as 


disciples within the Christian community to not only baptize but to teach and instruct as 
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Jesus taught and instructed them.'? The invitation to discipleship is open to all those who 
would accept it by being taught and baptized. The church in following this command is 
surely to grow and expand as Jesus broadens the geographical region in which the 
disciples are to operate. 

In The Word Biblical Commentary, Donald.A. Hagner explains this commission 
quite succinctly. He says the disciples are to go everywhere with the message of the good 
news in the name and authority of Jesus. They have the awesome responsibility to go and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing and teaching as they had witnessed in Him." 
What an empowering narrative for us today as we attempt to duplicate the example of our 
Lord and Savior and add to the kingdom. 

James S. Stewart, a Scottish Presbyterian minister who was a professor and 
chaplain, authored a book entitled The Life And Teaching Of Jesus Christ, in which he 
does an excellent job in chronicling the extraordinary teaching methods of Jesus. He uses 
the gospel of Matthew to articulate the familiar theme that Jesus taught as one having 
divine authority.'* Stewart describes the clear and definite command now ringing in the 
ears of the disciples to go and teach. Stewart argues that all Christian service in the world 
has that command behind it.'° The great commission was embraced in my church 
context in an effort to try and develop the researcher enough to have a positive impact on 


the discipleship development of others. 
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The resources | review next involve research on the subject of discipleship and its 
components. This research focuses on what theologians and scholars have to say about 
discipleship and its application to my thesis and project. 

Professor Martin H. Franzmann in his work Follow Me: Discipleship According 
To Matthew, delves into Sacred Scriptures to show what it means te be a follower of 
Jesus Christ. He argues that in the commission Christ will send us out on missionary 
paths that run through the entire world in our witness of Him, which will allow us to 
speak in the power of His Spirit and win His disciples and victories according to His 
will.’ 

Daniel Patte, a professor of New Testament and the Chair of Religious Studies at 
Vanderbilt University, offers a compelling and scholarly study on the Sermon on the 
Mount and its teachings on discipleship as “ethical practice.” His work, Discipleship 
According To The Sermon.on. The Mouni, critically examines some of the ways in which 
Europeans and North American Christians conceive Christian Discipleship.'” The views 
offered and presented in this work were invaluable in my understanding of how Jesus 
spoke to the marginalized, the poor and the oppressed of society from the side ofa 
mountain. 

Jonathan Lunde is an associate professor of biblical and theological studies who 


offers a sweeping biblical study on discipleship. His work, Following Jesus, The 
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Servant King, gives theological insights to the biblical covenants that illuminate the 
character and plans of God from Eden to Jesus."® 

Sylvia Wilkey Collinson is a scholar with a high formal education as a former 
administrator of a Bible College and a Ph.D recipient. In Making Disciples, she offers a 
critical review of discipling and the significance of the teaching methodology of Jesus 
that is applicable for today’s church. She presents a theoretical, biblical, theological and 
pedagogical treatise on how discipling might be done very well.!? 

German Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a twentieth century martyr who is described as one 
of the most important theologians of his time, illuminates the relationship between 
ourselves and the teachings of Jesus in his critically acclaimed work The Cost Of 
Discipleship. In discussing the modern day call to discipleship, Bonhoeffer asks the 
question where today do we hear the call of Jesus to discipleship? He answers for us by 
saying we are to hear the Word, receive the Sacrament: in it hear Him himself and we 


shall hear His call.?° 


Bill Hull, a dynamic writer and author of a number of different works on 
discipleship, offers to us The Complete Book Of Discipleship: On Being and Making 
Followers of Christ, lets us know that by spiritual formation, or a process through which 
individuals who have received new life take on the character of Jesus Christ by a 


combination of effort and grace. He suggests that the disciple should position himself to 
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follow Jesus, and he offers an analysis of the stages and steps of Spiritual development — 
and disciple-making.”! 

The review of the current literature on the Moses and Jesus narratives, and the 
material on discipleship, helps us to demonstrate a working knowledge of what it means 
to be called to discipleship, the steps necessary to mature into being a disciple, the tools 
that are available to equip the mature disciple in the missionary work of going out to 
teach, baptize and teach others in the community to be disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Also in chapter three, there was an examination of some of the great patriarchs in 
history as they relate to discipleship, mentoring, teaching and leading. For example, one 
of the greatest prophets in Ancient Israel was Moses. He holds a hallowed place in the 
history of the church. John Van Seters in his work, The Life of Moses, portrays Moses as 
influenced by prophetic biography and conventional historical forms and models.”” Van 
Seters takes a real look at Moses’ leadership in the wilderness, how he guided and 
oversaw their trials, how he received the law and helped establish the people’s covenant 
with God at Sinai. At every stage, Moses is acting on behalf of the people. 

In the same historical period, [examine Prophets, Prophecy and Ancient Israelite 
Historiography. The editors and contributors compared and contrasted the close 


relationship between the role of the prophets in the Hebrew historiographic works and the 


role of the historiographic works within the works of the prophets. There was an 
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examination of the relationship between the mentor and the mentee, Moses and-Joshua 
and the critical role Moses played in the shaping of Joshua as a prophet. 

Next, I researched and reviewed the relationship between the prophet Elijah and 
his understudy, Elisha. John Gray, a professor from the University of Aberdeen, offers a 
look into this relationship in his work, J & IT Kings: A Commentary.”> He discusses the 
rise of Elijah and some of his personal experiences in his public ministry and how he met 
with opposition from King Ahab and Jezebel. He then discusses the commission of 
Elisha, Elijah’s translation and the works that God did through Elisha. This suggests that 
Elisha benefitted under the tutelage of Elijah and the Hebrew record bears this out 
through a listing of the great miracles attributed to Elisha. 

In the first century, there was a great teacher-student relationship that was worthy 
of mention. As I researched, I found Thomas C. Oden’s work Interpretation: I and IT 
Timothy and Titus,“ an invaluable resource on the lives of the apostle Paul and his 
protégé Timothy. Oden takes Paul’s pastoral letters and discussés the tough issues of the 
day and how Paul taught Timothy, as well as other members of the various churches. 
Prophetically, Paul deals with the rich and the poor, the relation between servants and 
masters, policies concerning support for the elderly and how to handle church 
disruptions. Paul’s issues are our issues. In the words of Baptist Theologian, James 
McClendon “Then is Now.” 

Moving to the present, Norman H. Maring and Winthrop S. Hudson’s work A 


Baptist Manual of Polity and Practice, discusses the early roots of the missionary works 
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of Adoniram and Ann Judson, the modern day concepts of Baptist history and traditions 
at the local church level. This treatise impacts me and my context, Zion Baptist Church, . 
. ona daily basis. Maring and Hudson define how. the loca! church mede! operates within 
the larger sphere of local associations, state regions and the national convention. In 
addition, they outline the operational standards of preaching, teaching and discipleship 
development.** 

We conclude the history section of chapter three with a look at one of the greatest 
leaders of our day, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Michelle Alexander, details 
some of the social problems facing America in the 1950-60’s, and the efforts of a young 
Baptist preacher in dismantling one of the most evil empires of the Southern United 
States, Jim Crow. Jim Crow was a philosophy, an ideology, a separatist movement that 
sought to disenfranchise Blacks through disillusionment, hatred, discrimination and 
outright social and physical violence. This movement was opposed by Southern Blacks 
and helped lead to the creation of a Civil Rights Movement. The Civil Rights Movement 
sought inclusion and equality for all Blacks in basic human rights and the American 
social justice system which including equality of the races, equality under the law and the 
right to vote.7° 

There were a number of different resources from James H. Cone used to present 


the theological arguments about Black Theology and Liberation.”’ I also referred to 
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Cone’s.4 Black Theology ef Liberation”® and For My People? ” ta help establish the 
importance of the use of Black Theology in my thesis as well as my project. James 
Harris’ work, Pastoral Theology was also instrumentai in establishing the role of 
Christian education in the theology of the church.*” 

J. Deotis Roberts demonstrates his knowledge in Black Theology threugh his 
work, The Prophethood of Black Believers: An African American Political Theology for 
Ministry. Roberts provides an ecumenical discussion in ministry areas of education, 
political and economic issues that is instrumental in shaping the relationship between 
church and community.”” 

Cornel West, in his work, The Cornel West Reader, discusses the impact of 
Prophetic Pragmatism on varying political movements and different religious and secular 
traditions. West finds inherent value in certain biblical narratives focusing on the 
political relevance and the aims of social change and personal humility.* 

There was consultation with Robert M. Franklin’s Crisis In The Village: 


Restoring Hope in African American Communities which offers a contemporary analysis 
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of the state of black America. It further provides a passionate vision for change and a 
prophetic cal! for commitment.** 

In their work, We Have This Ministry, Saniuel DeWitt Proctor and Gardner C. 
Taylor provide a guide to what it means to be a pastor and describe the many roles God 


requires for shepherding a flock." 


°° Robert M. Franklin, Crisis In The Village: Restoring Hope in African American Communities, 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007) 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Theoretical Foundation 


Foundation of the Peer Group 


When we take a look at the characteristics of leadership and discipleship, it is 
almost striking how the two concepts seemingly go hand and hand. Leadership, biblically 
a spiritually, aims to have an individual guide, direct and influence others in a positive 
way. Leaders are teachers, disciples and students. They have an obligation to disciple 
others who are coming behind them. They have an opportunity to participate in a 
discipleship process to model and exemplify the qualities of both a leader and a learned 
disciple. My peer group associated with my Doctor of Ministry program is entitled 
“Prophetic Preaching and Praxis,” and is centered on the prophetic proclamations of the 
eighth century prophets, Hosea, Amos, Micah and Isaiah. They were the social justice 
prophets. Their message was God’s plan to reconcile His people back to Him through 
their messages. 

The prophecy of Amos is characterized by boldness and tact. He is called to 
pronounce judgment on Israel’s enemies, before delivering judgment against Israel 


herself. He wanted the rulers of other nations to know the Lord of Israel, and to minister 


Spe) 


justice.' Through the prophecy of Amos, the Lord wanted to make it known that He 
would not tolerate injustice and oppression of the vulnerable.” 

. Amos speaks about the importance of fellowship and unity. Amos 3:3 asks can 
two walk together, except they be agreed? The Lord desires to dweil among His people, 
but He requires justice. Israel must be punished for her sins. There has to be a tabernacle 
or aholy sanctuary. The pewer from the Lord will come from His holy temple. 

Micah 1:3-6 proclaims that the transgressions of Jacob and the sins of Israel and 
the graven images will be beaten down. Isaiah gives a confession. He states that he went 
into the temple of the Lord and saw Him. His eyes have seen the King. Isaiah 
prophetically cries that he is undone, and woe is upon him for he is a man with unclean 
lips, (Isaiah 6:5). He acknowledges that he dwells in the midst of people with unclean 
lips. The Lord responds to Isaiah’s personal confession by cleansing and equipping him 
for service (Isaiah 6:6-7). 

My project seeks to engage the narratives of God’s chosen prophets to highlight 
the role of leaders and disciples, both at Zion Baptist Church and within the surrounding 
community. Having just finished my third year as Senior Pastor at Zion, I have paid 
particular attention to the lack of real leadership and discipleship development within 
both contextual spheres. The church specifically, and the community as a whole, suffers 
from this void in the spiritual and practical development of men and women who would 
be involved as leaders and who would help develop and train other potential leaders. My 


project exposes church and civic leaders to prophetic preaching and teaching, in order to 
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provide a catalyst for those leaders to replicate their power, influence and passion in 
others. 

Zion Baptist Church has a leadership pool of approximately 25-30 active men and 
women who serve as officers, ministerial leaders or regularly attend either Sunday school 
classes or the various bible studies. Our population is currently involved in.a major 
facility improvement project geared at bringing a Day Care provider to the church. 
Zion’s leaders are also involved in a number of different community action organizations 
focusing on social justice issues, such as education, economic development and outreach. 
While the numbers of people are small, the spirit is great. It is my hope that my project 
will stimulate the hearts and spirits of the congregation to want to join in with those of us 
already training to be better equipped as leaders in the church and community. 

As the oldest African-American Baptist church in Dayton, Zion has a history of 
excellence and participation in the community, but this standard has begun to show 
decline in recent years. As our congregation aged, the intensity of the commitment to 
ministry waned as well. Attendance began to drop as more people in the contextual 
community both stopped learning about God and coming to church. Our challenge is to 
lift up the name of Jesus and to serve. It is in this context that leaders have to emerge and 
be developed. John C. Maxwell defines leadership as “the ability to use influence to 
obtain followers.”* Maxwell makes the distinction that leadership might not be tied to 


position, rank or title. He suggests that many may possess the status of a leader, and yet 
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experience the inherent frustrations of inadequate leadership development and the lack of 
competent followers. 3 

Leadership can be viewed as a gift from God. God selects, anoints, appoints and 
empowers leaders to be the good stewards of His grace. Lovett. Weems, Jr., says that 
leadership is a ministry of stewardship. He suggests that good leaders are mindful of the 
purpose, time, resources, opportunities, challenges and energies of God’s people if vital 
ministry and mission are to take place.° 

Leadership must have vision. Vision is a dream or even a picture of what is 
possible. Vision is a gift from God and is the eyes of faith to see the invisible, to know 
the unknowable, to think the unthinkable and to experience the not yet.’ 

Coupled.with those simple definitions of leadership and the process of 
discipleship, there is the power associated with a prophetic proclamation. It is Prophecy 
in the sense that God Himself speaks to His chosen prophets, and the chosen prophets 
begin to powerfully proclaim ‘thus saith the Lord’ to the people. The present time and 
context will allow for insightful comparative analysis of just how effective leadership.can 
help develop modern day disciples who will continue to preach and teach in such a way 
as to be attractive to an unlearned non-churchgoer; with the hope that through prophetic 
preaching and praxis, the non-churchgoer will be moved enough to add him or herself to 


the assembled body of believers, known as the Church. 
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It is the goal of our.inspired project to continue to hear from God and to preach - 
the Word of God, in season and out of season.* It is also our desire to create a community 
teaching environment that allows for training in both biblical as well as social justice 
areas that will lead people to want to join with Zion to help heal the social injustices of 
our community. The challenge is before us. The social economic realities of the local 
community, high unemployment, low education, high drop-out rates, black-on-black 
violence, high incarceration rates anong African-Americans and a general demise in the 
family unit, have created an atmosphere of apathy, complacency and lethargy. Both the 
church and the community have been negatively impacted. 

The question becomes: what is the role of the church in this necessary 
transformation? How can the church lead the way to change the attitudes and behavior 
patterns of its constituents to help save our community? In leading by example, I was 
proud to initially be selected as the youth Pastor at Zion. I took this assignment seriously 
and was committed to helping the youth grow and develop. I preached to them; I taught 
them Bible studies; I took them on field trips within our community, even led a trip that 
landed us at the White House! I was engaged as the van driver, who picked up the 
children for church. I was a mentor, a father-figure, as well as a listening ear. I was 
endeared to the children and their development, and one by one, the ministry began to 
grow. 

As God promoted me to Senior Pastor, I realized that [ had a unique epportunity 
to exemplify the lifestyle of Jesus Christ in an effort to win souls for Him. I would be 
provided with a chance to preach and teach the Word of God and to minister to the social 


and human needs of the Dayton community. I love to preach and teach. My passion is in 
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teaching the Word of God to others so that it might help develop, grow and mature them 
into stronger Christians for Christ; and that as stronger Christians for Christ, they might 
be led to do the same type of development for someone else. That’s why I am excited 
about developing leaders and disciples who are prepared to mentor others to stand. up and 
be more involved in their local church and the surrounding community. 

It is the “teacher-student” relationship, as indicated by the Jewish “talmid” or 
“wise student,” that is analogous to a form of discipleship. In this scenario, the rabbinic 
scholars live with the master in order to learn of, and follow him in his ways.” “Mimesis,”’ 
is a Greek term used to describe a situation where traditions between teacher and 
students, bind them together by certain teaching styles and practices of life and the 
student begins to imitate the teachings and life practices of the teacher. I suggest to you 
that it is under these Old Testament practices of “teacher-student,” that we tie in the life 
and teachings of Moses, Elijah and others in Israel who would follow, to the discipleship 
examples of Jesus Christ. It is my desire that this paper will highlight and illuminate the 


central feature of the life and ministry of Moses, with the teaching and training principles 


demonstrated by Jesus Christ. 
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Biblical Foundation 

The biblical foundation for discipling men arid women in the church and 
community through prophetic preaching and teaching can be viewed through the 
scriptures of both the Old and New Testaments. It is critical for believers and those who 
follow the Lord to have a sense of excitement. It is a heightened sense of excitement that 
should lead to active participation and engagement in the societal concerns of the church 
and community. It is the desire of the researcher to help clarify the purpose of the 
research project by providing supporting biblical texts to help support the thesis. 

When there is a discussion about becoming a disciple and positively impacting the 
church and community enough to create other disciples, one has to first take a look at 
purpose. What is the purpose of the research project? The purpose of the research 
project is to train and equip leaders in the church as disciples so that they may reproduce 
themselves in others. The purpose is intertwined with the mission of the bible. W. Ross 
Blackburn, in his work The God Who Makes Himself Known, defines mission as any 
remedial activity pursued with zeal and enthusiasm.'? The concept of biblical mission, 
while arguably present in Old Testament texts, is generally further illuminated through 
the lens of New Testament discussion. Genesis 12:1-3 discusses the call and mission of 
Abram as spoken by the Lord. Exodus 19:4-6 highlights God’s peculiar covenant 
relationship with Israel and their consecration to Him. The book of Jonah shows that the 


God of the Hebrews has concern and mercy for the entire world. 
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-. To fully help our understanding of the significance of the Old Testament texts, 
there has to be an examination of the missionary. New Testament texts, specifically the 
Great Commission (Matthew 28:18-20.) Blackburn argues that the Great Comniission 
fundamentally grounds itself in the mission as articulated in the Old Testament. He 
suggests that before we can begin to interpret how to carry out the Commission, to whom 
it is given, what is the message, how is it to be proclaimed, what are disciples and how 
are they made, we must first acknowledge that something is gone awry.'' Blackburn 
opines that mission and the notion of missionary sending is something earthly from a 
theological standpoint. As such, mission must have a divine mandate and represent 
God’s address to humanity’s impotence. Mi 

At the crux of the Exodus narrative is God’s attempt to make Himself known 
among the nations for who He is. He is the God of all the universe and redeems those 
who call upon Him. Blackburn argues that the theme of Exodus is missionary in nature 
and is centered on terms associated with knowing the Lord, or knowing His name.” 

God wants not only to be made known to the whole world, but He starts from a 
premise of disciplining His own. With His missionary purpose, God chose to deliver the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage. As a means of training His people, God had to 
discipline them throughout the wilderness experience. As-liberated slaves, the people of 
Israel needed training as they sojourn to the Promised Land. The Lord has to teach, 


instruct and train them to obey Him. He reminds them, as he reminds us, of just who He 


is and what He has graciously done. It is this reminding of His gracious works that 
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should lead to obedience. As He kept reminding His people of how good He had been 
and what He had done for them, the people began to trust and obey His commands and 
statutes. They began to trust and obey His prophet Moses. 

The Lord'tested the people in the wilderness primarily to instruct them. They 
needed instruction, so they needed to be tested. Testing is a spiritual tool that God 
continues to use today. The narrative correctly suggests that since He was able to deliver 
them, surely Israel could expect Him to nurture and sustain them. The training of the 
Israelites by God continued through the Exodus narratives and was exemplified by the 
provision of water and manna in the desert. God further trained and instructed His people 
to observe the presence of Moses as leader in their battle with the Amalekites (Exodus 
17:8-16.) Moses had the rod of God in his hand and as long as he was visibly present to 
the army, they were victorious. God trained the people to know and obey Him through 
His many visible signs and wonders. 


Moses and Jethro 


Exodus is the source chosen in this section to reveal the revelation of God. Jethro, 
a priest of Midian and Moses’ father-in-law, is introduced in the 18th chapter. This 
portion of the narrative tells the story of a kinship and a wonderful meeting, a tent 
meeting in which Mosés enthusiastically shares the testimonies of all that God had done 
in delivering the Israelites out of Egyptian bondage. Jethro shares in that excitement and 
praises God. Both Brevard S. Childs and scholar, C. Houtman, describe the visit and 
4 


meeting between Moses and Jethro as a peaceful, quiet, almost idyllic family scene. ' 


As we take a look at prophetic teaching and social justice, the meeting between these two 
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men is now concerned with judicial procedure, the establishment of procedures and due 
process, which purports to make justice reliable and available throughout Israel.'° Moses 
sits as a judge over all of the people and is over-worked. His primary leadership concern 
is the practice of justice, and he ascribes it to the character of God. The people bring their 
disputes to Moses and he does it all: he gives the oracles, he decides the disputes, he 
proclaims and teaches the divine will, and he mediates for Israel with God.'® 

Childs’ commentary also suggests that the statutes and instructions not be used to 
oppress the poor. He highlights the content of Moses’ prophetic teaching as moving from 
arbitrator to that of a preacher of the divine will of God.'’ Jethro’s response mirrors the 
same justice concerns and he proposes a legal and social reorganization which should 
result in ensuring Moses’ strength and developing a new generation of leaders and judges 
to help establish peace within the people. Jethro’s proposed judicial system highlights the 
recruitment of good people, their training and preparation and a system of courts over 
which Moses would preside. All of which would be governed by the will of God." 
Childs goes on to suggest to us that this recommendation by Jethro is centered on a 
concern for justice under God.!? The narrative suggests that the men that Moses would 
choose to help share in his responsibilities of administering justice, be qualified, God- 


fearing, trust-worthy and have integrity.” Moses, as prophetic leader, as prophetic 
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teacher and as prophetic preacher accepts the proposals of Jethro and implements them. 
He delegates and demonstrates his strengths as a wise leader by leading his chosen men ‘ 
as God would have them to go. Moses has to be joined with men who can extend his 
prophetic work and who are responsible enough to apply the social requirements of God. 
Bernon Lee, in his article entitled “Face to Face: Moses as Prophet in Exodus, 
11:1-12:28, suggests that Moses, as the prophet, has a dual role in his prophetic 
imagination and inspiration: first, he is the major vessel that God uses for divine 
communications; secondly, and I believe just as important for the community, he has to 
remain the face or image of God to the people.7! Lee continues by portraying Moses as a 
cherished and enshrined prophetic leader who heard directly from God and was thereby 
divinely instructed on matters involving religious, socioeconomic and other ideological 
practices. Moses heard from God about justice issues regarding oppression and captivity. 
He heard from God about community isolation and how he was called to institute a legal 
system of governance. Moses would be the unquestioned leader of the people in whom he 
was required to train and disciple. Just like the premise presented in this thesis, Moses 
had a responsibility to mature himself in his divine dialogues with God, and then to select 
and train the next generation of disciples who would carry on the will of God. 
Blackburn’s work suggests that the real issue in chapter 18 was more pragmatic or 
practical. He states that despite Moses’ ability to make known the Lord’s statutes, he was 


unable to manage the load that such a task required.”” Jethro had a solution. Jethro 
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recommended for Moses to share the burden with God-fearing men in position of 
authority. Blackburn goes on to say that this would allow for the resolution of disputes 
and the teaching of the Lord’s statutes to be carried out among the people. The 
community would be selected, trained and empowered to have an active participation in 
its own governance. The researcher’s project centers on training through prophetic 
preaching and teaching. The church and community has been called to actively engage 
themselves enough to participate in a pragmatic or practical way.: 

In Servants and Friends, Roy E. Gane writes from the perspective that Moses was 
trying to make everything perfect. Moses wanted to personally resolve all the disputes, 
and this was wearing him out. It was the sage advice from his father-in-law that led to 
the appointment of the judges to arbitrate minor community cases.”? Gane argues that the 
Israelite judicial system was created to resolve conflicts between members of the 
community. This created a mandate of a higher level of accountability to God and the 
community from its leaders.”* The community leaders had this higher degree of 
accountability because their sins stood out more to God because of their negative impact 
on God’s holy character. Gane further suggests that discipleship within the Christian 
community, both now and then, has much that is required of it because of this consistent 


demonstration of obedience to God.”° 
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Moses and the Twelve Spies 

In Numbers chapter 13, the process of discipleship is illuminated again through 
the leadership of Moses in selecting twelve men to be sent out to spy the land of Canaan. 
These men, one from every tribe, would be sent out under the direction of Moses to 
ascertain the strengths and weaknesses of the land’s inhabitants and to prescribe a 
possible course of action.”° These men are leaders:in Israel. The Scripture says that they 
are rulers and heads of the children of Israel:’’ The theme that was introduced in the 
Jethro narrative of Exodus 18 presents itself here as we see that Moses should not try and 
do this work by himself, or alone. He looks out among the leadership pool in Israel, sees 
men who have arguably learned and benefitted from his leadership, and selects twelve 
who are capable enough to be entrusted with this great responsibility of assessing the 
inhabitants of the land.*® Their assessment, voted on by the majority by a ten to two 
count, was that the strengths of the land’s current inhabitants, was superior to their own. 
Only Caleb and Joshua brought a minority report affirming the presence and power of the 
Lord, which would cause the people to be successful in taking the land. 

In this narrative, Blackburn makes an interesting point about the Israelites’ lack of 
obedience to the call of God. The people failed to listen to the word ofthe Lord by 
refusing to enter into the Promised Land. This disobedience led to a forty year wandering 


in the desert.” Gane suggests that Caleb and Joshua used persuasion and strong logic in 
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their attempts at urging the Israelites. They wanted the people’s trust in God to overcome 
their fears of the inhabitants ef Canaan.~° It is persuasion that includes motivational 
language and teaching that informs so that people can make sensible and educated 
choices. 

Both Caleb and Joshua received their land inheritance because they were able to 
follow the Lord wholeheartedly. They trust the Lord and it is this type of trust that the 
Lord is looking for. This obedience confirms the nature of biblical faith. Jonathan 
Lunde, in his work Following Jesus, The Servant King, makes the point that. where there 
is faith, there will ultimately be obedience. He further surmises that where there is 
obedience, there is faith.>! 

In his book, The Life of Moses, John Van Seters more fully describes Caleb’s role 
in the declaration of the minority report. As a leader selected and trained by Moses, in 
verse 30, Caleb stills or hushes the people for Moses. He is included in the conquest 
account as a substitute for Moses.?* Moses doesn’t speak here, and he doesn’t have to. 
He has already made certain tribal chiefs heads and captains over the people, and Caleb is 
one of those men. Caleb is obviously not afraid of the judgments of the people, as he 
would rather obey God. 

Moses’ leadership is challenged because the people listened to the majority report 
and refused to press into the land. In chapter 14, Moses advises the people not to be rebel 


against the Lord, and to not be afraid, for the Lord is with them. The Lord’s anger was 
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kindled against His people and He wanted to destroy them. Moses, in the midst of social 
unrest and civil disobedience, interceded on behalf of the people before the Lord. As 
leader, he asked the Lord to pardon the people, which the Lord did. Justice prevailed and 
only the two minority leaders, Caleb and Joshua, the ones who had trusted in the 
promises of the Lord, would see the promise land. 

The Scriptures in chapter 14 describe the God of justice in ways in which leaders 
of the church today should take note and exemplify. In verse 18, the Bible says that the 
Lord is long-suffering and of great mercy. The Lord demonstrates justice. The passage 
goes on to say that the Lord is patient, merciful, forgives iniquity and pardons the 
wrongdoer, but He will not clear the guilty, or His justice will not leave the guilty 
unpunished. This mirrors the laments of the eighth century prophets who spoke of the ills 
associated with disobeying the Lord. Lunde makes the point that faith in God is 
characterized by trusting, fearing and waiting on the Lord, and it is this life of faith that 
results in convenantal faith.°? 

Moses and The Seventy Elders 

In Numbers 11, Moses is once again dealing with two realities: (1) the heavy 
volume of complaints that originate from the people for not having enough food to eat, 
and (2) the need for the sharing of leadership burden. The people are hungry and 
complaining to Moses. Moses, on the other hand, begins to complain to Yahweh that the 
people’s complaints are beginning to become a burden to him. Again, just like the 
narrative of the Spies, Yahweh instructs Moses to look out among the elders and officers 


of Israel and gather them together in the tabernacle. There has to be a sharing of 
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authority, and in verse 17, Yahweh commands that He will come dawn,.and will take of. 
Moses’ spirit and put it upon the selected men. Van Seters describes this sharing of 
authority as being based on the gift of ecstatic prophecy.** Childs calls this the gift of the 
divine spirit.*° 

Moses would not have to bear the burden of the people alone, and Yahweh did not 
want him to be crushed under the heavy load of leadership. Yahweh graciously provided 
Moses with seventy Spirit-filled leaders who could and would assist him.*° These 
seventy leaders would assist Moses by prophesying without ceasing. They would be 
Spiritual leaders within the congregation and would remain to administer judgments over 
the people while Moses was up on the holy mountain.*’ Childs describes the narrative in 
the sense that the seventy elders would function as a select group in between the 
mountain graduation experience, an event which separated Moses from the people, and 
the entry into the Promised Land.*® 

Gane discusses Moses’ feeling of being overwhelmed by the responsibility of 
leading a cantankerous community. He describes God as directing Moses to appoint the 
seventy tribal elders, on whom the divine Spirit rested so that they prophesied.*” The 


elders, or disciples if you will, did not have their speeches recorded in scripture, but they 
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were validated by the Lord nonetheless. They were authorized to participate and to assist 
Moses bear the burden of government.and the community.” 
Moses as Joshua’s Mentor 

Another example of leadership and discipleship is the relationship between Moses 
and Joshua. As have been previously noted, Moses believed in shared leadership and 
discipleship. Yahweh had him to share of himself in the men that he mentored. Moses 
knew that leadership had to be shared. He also knew the importance of Spiritual nurturing 
and administrative development in future leaders. Moses first selects Joshua in Exodus 
17:9 when he makes him a leader of the army, and one who, just like Moses, was to 
select men to help in the fight. Joshua was some forty-five years old when he took over 
the army. He spent some forty years as Moses’ minister. 

Joshua is appointed to lead the Israelite army in battle with the Amalekites. The 
Lord had Moses appoint Joshua as a leader of the people. Joshua was indwelled with the 
Spirit and Moses laid his hands on him.*! Joshua was to be presented before the priests, 
given a charge and Moses’ honor was upon him so that the people would obey him. 
Moses understood that he, himself, would not lead the people forever, so he trained 
Joshua. As a learner, Joshua saw how Moses entreated before the Lord and learned how 
to follow the commands and will of the Lord, not the commands or will of the people. 

The Lord selected Joshua because he allowed God to direct him. He was not 
chosen because of his resume’ as a tribal chieftain, nor for his experience as Moses’ 


longtime assistant. God chose Joshua because he was a man of vision. Joshua 
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demonstrated God-given vision and submission to Gad’s guidance. Without vision, he 
would not have been able to help the people reach the Promised Land.” One of the 
greatest strengths of a Jeader is his or her ability to believe in the abilities of those. to 
whom work has been delegated. In his relationship with Joshua, Moses did not 
undermine Joshua’s authority by interfering in his work, but rather treated Joshua with 
respect and let him do his assignment.” 

So in Deuteronomy 34, Moses dies and the people listen to the voice of Joshua. 
The Lord commands him to be strong and of good courage. Joshua is to take the people 
over into the promise land. The Lord assures Joshua that He would be with him the same 
way that He was with Moses. Joshua was full of the spirit of wisdom and continued to 
grow in his discipleship skills and his relationship of faith in the Lord.** Richard M. 
Davidson describes certain leadership character qualities and life habits that lead to 
successful leadership. In his article in Servants and Friends, he describes Joshua as being 
undaunted, optimistic, courageous and empowered by the Holy Spirit.*” The mentoring 
of Joshua by Moses was complete and the Lord instructs Joshua not to let the book of the 
law depart out of his mouth.*© Joshua is to pray and meditate on this law day and night, 


and then he would have good success. Good success in the ability to administer judgment 
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‘and justice. Joshua learned from Moses’ example and was commissioned as his 
successor.” 

Gerdon Oeste, in his article: The Shaping of a Prophet: Joshua in the 
Deuteronomistic History, writes that as Moses’ successor, now the disciple Joshua shares 
in the divine communications with the Lord that indicate that he also had prophetic 
qualities. Similar to Moses, he was prophetic in his intercession on Israel’s behalf after 
Aachan’s sin (Joshua 7:6-8); he was prophetic in his prophet-like predictions, including 
instructing the priests to stand at the river Jordan’s edge while God cut off the flow of 
water (Joshua 3:13); he was prophetic in his prophet-like signs and acts, including the 
prophetic proclamation that Israel would defeat the Amorite kings (Joshua 10:22-25); 
finally, Joshua is viewed as prophetic when he boldly predicted that because of their sin, 
* Israel would not be able to properly serve the Lord (Joshua 24: 19-20)."8 

Jiri Moskala in his article contained in Servants and Friends, intimately describes 
the leadership transition from Moses to Joshua. In discussing this transition, he argues 
that there are ten important lessons to be learned. (1) Leadership is a gift as well as a 
commission from God, who called Moses and Joshua to leadership positions, Moses in 
Exodus 3 and Joshua in Joshua 1; (20) Both leaders are called servants, specifically “the 
servant of the Lord,” Moses in Joshua 1:1 and Joshua in Joshua 24:29; (3) Both leaders 
experienced a personal encounter with God, Moses in Exodus 3, and Joshua in Joshua 5; 


(4) God assured Joshua that He would be with him as He was with Moses, Joshua 1:5; (5) 
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Leaders are dependent upen God’s promises, Joshua 1; (6) Spiritual leadership is, 
demonstrated. Both Moses and Joshua encouraged Israel to choose life and follow God. 
Deuteronomy 31 and 34; (7) People want-to know tf their leaders are with God, Joshua 1. 
This helps to affirm their leadership role in the community and provides affirmation of 
the authority they must carry out in the community; (8) Leaders need to have clear vision 
of their task and goal; (9) Leaders need to have courage to go forward and deal with 
difficult situations; and (10) Faithful leaders constantly need to meditate on the word of 
God in order to know God instructions and to be able to make correct decisions.*’So there 
is an obvious pattern that has developed regarding Moses and his abilities to develop 
others so that they might reach spiritual maturity and then begin the process of helping to 
nurture and develop others. Moses’ teaching, as it relates to Joshua was generational, 
assuring that there will be a new generation of disciples capable of leading the people. 

We are called by God in similar ways to do similar acts. My project attempts to 
create an atmosphere where we might hear from God as to what He has ordained for Zion 
Baptist Church and the Dayton community. It will further attempt to engage those who 
otherwise might not be active in the training and educational processes at the church, 
with the desire of maturing those individuals who would then assist in developing others. 
Jesus Christ 

As discussed earlier, the term disciple was used and given to describe those 
whom followed and served a Master or Teacher. Jesus Christ appeared in the New. 


Testament as “Messiah”, or “Mashiach” in the Hebrew, meaning one who is anointed. 
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- This priestly term became “Christos,” or “Christ.”°° Jesus Christ, as-Lord and Savior, is 
known as the greatest leader who ever ied the hosts of humanity.”! Jesus had one master 
thought during His earthly ministry and that revolved around and centered on. “The. 
Kingdom of God,” or God’s visible rule on earth arid the relationship of believers to the 
King.” In Matthew 6:33, Jesus commands His followers te seek the kingdom of God 
first. That means that service to Him is to take priority in the lives of His people. The 
people began to ask when the kingdom would come and Jesus responded that the 
kingdom of God was within them. It was among and present with them and only needed 
to be recognized (Luke 17:20-21). In Luke 13:18-21, Jesus describes the kingdom as a 
mustard seed that was planted and then grew. He also says the kingdom is like a little bit 
of leaven which was hid in some meal and grew. 

He declares His prophetic purpose by reading from the scroll of Isaiah and 
recorded at Luke 4:18-21, which declares that Jesus is anointed by the Holy Spirit to 
preach the good news to the poor; He is to heal the brokenhearted; preach deliverance to 
the captives; and recovering of sight to the blind; to free them that are bruised; to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. He announces His earthly ministry in the synagogue and 
says the prophecy inspired by the eighth century prophet has been fulfilled. 

Lunde speaks of Isaiah 61 as a part of a series of songs lifted up to recognize the 
coming of a suffering servant. These songs represent the singing of praises to the only 


true God. They speak to the righteous attributes and atoning grace of the most high God. 
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Yahweh is full of compassion and mercy, as his people reach out te care for the poor, the 
powerless and the foreigner among them. This is the forerunner that would foreshadow 
the day when no one would be marginalized or disadvantaged.** In speaking of that 
suffering servant, Lunde goes on to say that Jesus and His righteousness refers to and 
indicates God’s demands upon man. Jesus’ rightecusness involves behavior of holiness, 
integrity, justice and mercy, all of which were heralded by the prophets before Him.™ 
Robert M. Johnston in his article in Servants and Friends, reiterates the power of 
Jesus to forgive sinners. Asa prophet, Jesus knew the sins in the hearts and lives of 
human beings, for He forgave them. In the Luke 4 passage, Johnston suggests that Jesus 
declares freedom for the prisoners and that slaves were liberated or set free.°° Hendricks 
suggests to us that Jesus’ ministry would have radical, spiritual and political implications. 
Similar to the proclamations of the eighth century prophets, Jesus’ concern for the poor 
would result in radical change in the circumstances and institutions that kept people 
downtrodden and impoverished.*° The jails were full of political prisoners and those who 
had been economically exploited and unjustly imprisoned. Jesus said he would set those 
captives free. In His Luke narrative, Jesus continued to speak politically by announcing 
liberation to those who would be oppressed and crushed by the weight of an evil empire. 
Jesus, in doing His kingdom work, says that He is divinely appointed to bring economic, 
political and social justice to His people. The kingdom is at hand. Stewart says that God’s 


kingdom, and the works of the disciples, would lift the Jews out of want and struggle, and 
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set them down among the good things of this life.°’ Micah 6:8 says in part, that the Lord 
vequires the disciple to act justly, to love loyalty and to walk humbly before the Lord.° : 
This is the prophetic ministry calling of Jesus and the purpose of His rnission: to proclainy 
radical economic, social and political change.° a 

Jesus and the Twelve 

Is Jesus to do it alone? We know that He can, but that’s not why He came. He 
came to select ordinary men for special discipleship. Mark 3:14 says that He ordained 
twelve, that they should be with him, and that He might send them forth to preach. The 
Mark passage encourages us to know that being with the Son of God is critical in our 
discipleship development. 

Johnston suggests that one of the basic maxims of the first century was to raise up 
many disciples. Jesus had his own “haburah,” or group of students who joined together 
to partake of the Passover supper and to learn from a noted teacher.®’ He notes that each 
of these students in turn might also become a teacher and continue as a link in the chain 
of tradition. It was also the aim of our Lord to train His selected men by fellowshipping 
with them. The young disciples would live with Him every day; they would watch Him in 
all kinds of situations to see how He would respond; they would have an opportunity to 
listen to Him and they would have the unique reality of sharing with Him in His very 


spirit, to try and understand what it would mean to be real men of God.°! 
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One becomes a disciple when called by Jesus Himself, and this call to fellowship 
is not limited by social, religious, ethnicity or gender. Jesus’ call to discipleship centers 
on entering into a lifelong relationship with Him, and demands a break with the past 
which gives the disciple a new future.” Jesus’ call is the central feature of His ministry of 
instructing His disciples. In Mark 1, Jesus encounters two brothers, Simon and Andrew, 
and instructs them to “come ye after me, and J will make you to become fishers of men.” 
He then called two other brothers, James and John, and they went after him, Ken 
Blanchard says that the call of Jesus to servant leadership, or discipleship, is clear and 
unequivocal; he leaves no room for any other plan. It is a command, a mandate.® Once 
the call goes forth, it is to be followed by the response of obedience, maybe not an 
immediate confession of faith in Jesus. 

Discipleship means an adherence to Christ. Disciples are called to follow Christ, 
summoned to an attachment to His person. The disciples are to be on a mission. Borg 
describes it as activity with a purpose, a concentrated commitment, a dedicated devotion 
to purposeful activity.°° Bonhoeffer suggests that at the very moment of their call, 


disciples find that there has already been a break to the natural ties of life, for Christ has 


delivered them from the world and brought them into an immediate work with Him. 
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So just like Moses sent out twelve spies into the land, the gospel of Mark records 
that Jesus went up into a mountain and called unto Himseif whom He would, and they 
came to Him.®” He ordained the disciples to be with Him and then sent them out.to 
preach, to have power to heal and to cast out devils. The twelve, the special recipients of 
His teaching, the extensions of His ministry, in addition to Andrew, Simon, James and 
John were: Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James the son of Alpheus, 
Thaddaeus, Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot. These twelve, this small group, with 
their own faults and failures, acknowledged Jesus’ authority in their lives. As disciples, 
they committed themselves to learn from their close relationship with Him as master and 
teacher and this commitment was voluntary and wholehearted, no matter what the cost. 

Lunde talks about the disciple band that Jesus selected. He states that it was 
hardly an impressive group. They represented diverse agendas, less than impressive 
economic standing, and even outright questionable character.” They are to represent a 
restored nation and their inclusion is explained as the result of Jesus’ compassionate and 
gracious deliverance of a nation from exile. Jesus issues a gracious call to certain men 
and these men respond. Lunde talks about the grace that Jesus exhibited in the selection 
of His twelve disciples. The twelve represent the same number as the makeup of the 
nation, but Jesus’ purposeful and conscious action is in bringing about the beginning of 
the fulfillment:of a prophetic and covenantal hope. This hope is based on restoring the 


nation that will eventually draw people into it from the ends of the earth.” 
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Jesus’ goal was to train this group of disciples to go out to be teachers themselves. 
Johnston argues that Jesus demonstrated that a leader or even a disciple, must think not 
only of multiplying his or her effort, but also of preparing successors.”’ Jesus chose men 
who would carry on His work. Johnston states that Jesus appointed twelve men to be His 
understudies and that He might send them out to preach and to have authority over and to 
drive out demons. This group of disciples formed the nucleus for a larger and new 
discipling community. 

Jesus and the Seventy 

Similar to the Old Testament narrative of Moses and the seventy elders, Jesus 
begins to teach His disciples about meeting the needs of a society, a community that is in 
trouble. Jesus recognizes that He has come to help teach and train His disciples for the 
time to come that He would not be with them. He understands that the needs of the 
community are great, and that the twelve could benefit from some additional assistance. 
So in the gospel of Luke, Jesus appoints another seventy also, and sends them two by two 
into every village, city and place that He, Himself would go.’” He sends them out to heal 
a sick society and to proclaim that the kingdom of God has come. This sub-group of 
disciples separate from the twelve, would be sent out into the community to enrich the 
community by sharing the presence and power of Jesus by continuing to learn, 
encountering the presence of God, serving others and proclaiming the message of the 


kingdom.”? This large number of Jesus-followers, or as some New Testament scholars 
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refer to as ‘adherents,’ probably included some women.” Collinsor suggests that there 
was a small band of women included in the seventy as fruitful hearers and doers, but 
primarily used in the roles of serving, ministering and providing for Jesus-and the 
community.’* Nonetheless, it is this larger group of disciples, with the twelve, that would 
form the foundation of the early church.’ 

Stanley E. Patterson in his article entitled A Reflection on Leadership Principles 
in The New Testament discussed how a leader must assign responsibility and empower 
others to effect growth. He says that the sending of the seventy had a mission fecus and 
revealed the connection between empowerment and sending.’”” He further opines that the 
plan of sending the seventy was an essential link to leadership development. In sending 
the seventy out two by two, the Holy Spirit worked in and through them in the mentoring 
process. The seventy then were a discipleship model enriched by a cultural history of 
internal tension relating to divine expectation and human failure.”® They, and the 
community in which they served, were further impacted by the external tensions of war, 
occupation and captivity. 

Lunde argues that Jesus recruited people to join Him in His work. It is their 
commission that prepares them for the work that He has called them to do. As He 


approached Judea, Jesus dispatches them to a harvest of burdened and vulnerable 
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people.” The seventy disciples are to go out, not only in the name of, but in the person 
of Jesus. They have power as they represent the name of the Lord. Isaiah 45:23 says that 
the Lord swore by Himself and His own name. Similar to Philippians 2:10, it says that at 
the name of Jesus, every knee would bow and every tongue would confess that He is 
Lord. Matthew 28:18 demonstrated that the disciples are to baptize in the name of the 
Son. 

Jesus is God the Son. John 1:14 says that the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us. The disciples represent the physical body of the Lord. They are to 
demonstrate the priesthood of Christ and even the devils will be subject to them. Jesus 
instructs them that whosoever hears them, hears Him, and from a justice standpoint, 
whosoever despises them, not only despises Him, but the God that sent Him. The 
disciples are to be representatives of Christ, ambassadors of Jesus. Scholars are clear that 
this wider group of disciples was committed to Jesus; they saw His miraculous signs; 
they joined Him in His travels and participated in His ministry. Collinson says that they 
displayed the requisite characteristics of genuine disciples: obedience to Jesus’ teaching, 
the bearing of lasting fruit and the sustainment of loving relationships with Jesus and 
fellow disciples.*” 

As noted, there is a symmetry between the prophetic ministry of Moses and 
the powerful messianic priesthood of Jesus Christ. The seventy represented in both 


narratives, represent the “shaliah,” or the persons authorized and commissioned with 
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specific tasks that would take them some distance from the ene who sent them.®' This 
paper makes an attempt to tie in the ministries of both Moses and Christ to the “shaliah,” 
_ by which certain of disciples operated under God’s authority and performed tasks which 
were usually attributable to God Himself.” 
Discipleship: Not For Everybody 

There are great challenges and sufferings in the life of those called to be disciples 
or servants leaders of Christ. Discipleship literally means an allegiance to the sufferings 
of Christ, and any disciple should realize that once they respond affirmatively to the 
Master’s call, they should expect to suffer. Jesus suffered. Isaiah 53 prophetically speaks 
to the sufferings of a servant, widely accepted to refer to the earthly ministry of Jesus 
Christ. The Isaiah narrative speaks to the humble nature of one who would give His life 
for the inequities of all. Isaiah 53:7 describes the suffering servant as oppressed, afflicted 
and led as a sheep to the slaughter. This has been interpreted as symbolic of Jesus’ death 
on the cross. 

The disciples, and potential disciples, were warned of the high level of difficulty 
and the radical demands of discipleship.*? They were instructed that their discipleship to 
Jesus Christ would involve a total commitment to the person and life of Jesus and the 
costs that accompanied their commitment. Just as Jesus had separated Himself from His 
own family, vocation and home, as disciples, they would be expected to do likewise. The 
disciples would be expected to almost abandon their vocations, their possessions, their 


families, homes, responsibilities and possessions if they expected to ‘akoloutheo,’ or 
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follow Him. The disciples would have te renounce all possessions, and live a life of 
wandering and homelessness as they carried the message and power of Jesus to the 
people.®’, 
In certain of His own gospels, especially the gospel of Luke, Jesus began to speak 
to the costly expectation of full commitment. In chapter 14, Jesus says that: 
If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple. For which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? Lest haply, after he hath 
laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, al that behold it begin to mock him. 
Say, this man began to build, and was not able to finish. Or what king, going to 
make war against another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he 
be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an 


ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. So likewise, whosover he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.® 


Jesus says that if the disciple ever gets to the point where he or she refuses to 
give up everything, refuses to take up their cross and fully submit to the suffering and 
rejection at the hands of men, that disciple forfeits their fellowship with Christ and ceases 
to follow Him.®* In John 6, Jesus speaks to the seventy disciples and already knows who 
doesn’t believe. He had given them a hard word, and because His Father had sanctioned 
and blessed His humble ministry style, certain of the unbelieving seventy abandoned 
Jesus and their calling.®’ 

The disciple, even in the midst of great persecution and suffering, has to remain 


steadfast. Jesus gives the command to stay in the Word. He tells the believer, and us, that 
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we have to continue in His Word; and when we continue in His Word; we are His 
disciples indeed. Jesus says that the spiritual endurance of the disciple remaining 
steadfast in the Ward, wil! do a couple of things for the disciple. First, the divine 
revelation of Jesus Christ shall be illuminated in his or her heart and life, which-will. 
result in the knowledge of the truth, the truth being the messianic ministry of Jesus 
Christ. Secondly, after receiving the truth of Jesus’ ministry, the disciple will be free. The 
disciple will be emancipated and liberated from the bondage of the world and the snares 
and lies of the enemy. The disciple will be free to boldly proclaim the power of the love 
of Christ and fully obey His commands. 

The Great Commission 

Jesus has completed a great portion of His earthly ministry. He has made His way 
to Calvary, overcome Satan, death and the grave. He has been resurrected and now, 
before His ascension, appears before His chosen disciples. He appears and the result is 
one of the most well known and respected discourses on discipleship in the bible. In the 
book of Matthew, we are introduced to a passage referred to as the “Great Commission” 
which is important to our project at this time in helping us to understand discipleship and 
its purpose. 

It is here that we have to understand that the disciples are still involved in the on- 
going process of discipleship. They have grown from “would be disciples,” or those who 
follow because they have a hope of receiving good things from Jesus, to “novice 
disciples,” or those who are in varying stages of discipleship development, to now being 


candidates to become “full-fledged disciples,” or ones charged with the mission of being 
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fishers of people.*® R. Clifford Jones in his article entitled Jesus and Leadership, 
suggests that power and authority has to be shared. He goes on to siate that servant 
leadership that is shared generally results in growth: in the individual! person and their 
spiritual walk and in the discipleship team as a whole.® 

Jesus issues clear commands to His church and these commands form the 
foundation of what the church is and what the church is supposed to do. The primary 
mission of a disciple is to learn enough about Jesus Christ so as to. make a disciple out of 
someone else.”? Jesus is revealing to these eleven disciples who are still available to Him, 
that not only are they to continue following Him but they are to also lead others to follow 
Him as well. 

Jesus served the spiritual, social and person needs of His disciples. His teachings 
transformed their character and competencies in ways that qualified them for the 
responsibility of leadership.” By His teaching, encouraging, modeling and rebuking, the 
leaders He created would emulate Him in a world that was perched on the edge of 
monumental change.” One of the functions of Christian leaders is the stewardship of 
developing leaders. That means that experienced leaders bear the responsibility of 


training and equipping others for leadership service.” 
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The Great Commission narrative in our text, starting at verse 16, has the-disciples 
in a mountaintop meeting with Jesus, and they are excited to be reunited with Him. Judas, 
who was never reconciled after his act of betrayal, is absent. The eleven disciples have 
had their faith reassured and know that they are still Jesus’ brothers.”* New Testament 
scholars believe this mountain to be Tabor, which was also the mount of 
transfiguration.”° 

In verse 17, Jesus appears to the disciples and they see Him. They see Him and 
are not overly amazed, as they have had earlier encounters with Him. He appeared to at 
least seven disciples on the lakeshore at the Sea of Tiberias. Disciple John, the one that 
Jesus loved, tells Peter that it is the Lord, and Peter immediately throws himself off of the 
boat and swims to Jesus.” So, some are not all that curious or fascinated to be in the 
presence of the Lord. Those disciples kneeled down and worshipped Him. In the only 
other biblical account of the disciples worshipping Jesus, Matthew 14:33 says that, after 
Peter walked on the water, the disciples who were in the ship, worshipped Him and 
acknowledged that they knew He was the Son of God.”’ Faith in the deity of Jesus is 
necessary if the disciple is to carry out the commission mandate. As a believer in Jesus 
Christ, the disciple has to believe that He has risen from the dead and that He is 
resurrected. So the disciples have an opportunity to be transformed by this deep 
experience of God’s love in the form of communion with a resurrected Jesus. This reality 


increases their discipleship process and they can come to realize that their efforts to both 
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be a disciple and their ability to make disciples, rests cn the intimate union and daily 
contact with Jesus that shows the disciples that God is at work in their lives’and the 
impact that union and contact can have.on the lives of others.’ - 

When paying particular attention to the complexity of verse 17, a disciple has the 
unique opportunity to respond in a different way. The text suggests that while some 
worshipped Jesus, others responded in a doubtful way. New Testament scholars believe 
that this doubt of certain disciples is indicative of ‘little faith,’ or.faith that by its nature 
incorporates doubts within itself while in the very act of worship.”” This type of doubt is 
the risky wavering of a disciple who is forced to make a faith decision. The importance to 
the disciple and to the church today is that no matter how wonderful, powerful or life 
changing the resurrection was, in and of itself it did not generate perfect faith, even in 
those disciples that witnessed it firsthand.'°° It is to doubting disciples that the world 
mission of making disciples has been entrusted. 

In discussing the reality about disciple doubt, Donald A. Hagner let us know that 
the type of doubt described here amounts to hesitation, indecision and possibly 
uncertainty. '°' Considering the human nature, it is almost understandable that the eleven 
disciples could be in a state of hesitation and uncertainty. They were still dealing with the 
powerful witness of trying to understand the recent events and what just might happen 


next. This could be a looked upon as a struggle for every disciple. Every disciple could 
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benefit from a talk with Jesus that gives them confidence and comfort that they have been 
commissioned to make disciples of all nations. 

In this discourse, Jesus confirms for the disciples that His-Father has given Him 
all authority. He has all power both in the earth and in the heavenly realm. The disciples 
have to come to know the mission of the church. The risen Lord-requires that the church 
be a universal, inclusive community of all nations.’” Jesus is the ruler of both, heaven 
and earth, a ruler and king in the present-and-coming kingdom of God.’ Matthew’s 
narrative presents this portion of the Jesus story in such a way as to suggest to the 
disciple that an encounter with Jesus is the same as an encounter with God. 

Jesus represents the servant who is the reigning King. In this commission, Jesus 
is invoking the Davidic Covenant. It is by His resurrection that He has entered into His 
inheritance. As King, He is to rule over all nations and His disciples are to go forth in the 
confidence of that kingdom.'® So Jesus comes to the disciples, not to rebuke them for 
their hesitation or doubt, nor for their failures or faults, butto comfort them with His 
authoritative words that serve as the initiative to reestablish an intimate relationship with 
them.'* The disciples have to recognize the sovereign authority of Jesus before they can 
be sent out on their mission to evangelize the world. The disciples have to be given 
confidence that their Jesus has the power and authority, and will give it to them so that 
they can be successful. Now the disciples had already been given this power and 


authority before Jesus was crucified, Luke 9:1-2, where Jesus gave power and authority 
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to them over devils, diseases and those who would be sick. So this is not really anything 
new to them, what is new is the position of Jesus. Jesus now stands with dominion and 
glory and kingship, so that all peoples, nations and languages should serve Him.’ 

With the proclamations and teachings of Jesus, His disciples are to go and make 
disciples by teaching others all that Jesus had taught them.'°° Every Christian has the 
ability to be a disciple. Every Christian disciple has to grow into a mature reproducer 
following the example and daily walk of Jesus Christ. At verse 19 of the Matthew 
narrative, the discipleship process moves beyond the early stages of introducing people to 
Christ; it moves beyond the building up disciples in faith, to the very important stage of 
sending them out into the harvest field.’°’ God has matured them and they are to go out 
to reach others and to make as many disciples as they could. Christ commands the 
disciples to go and teach all nations, or to go and make disciples of all nations. The 
disciples are to go into all of the world, which is the universal mission of the church, and 
reproduce themselves.!°° The disciples, in the deity, power and authority of Jesus, are to 
exercise their matured faith and extend an offer to the Christian community to receive 
Jesus’ message so that it can be actualized in their lives.!” 

The disciples are now ready to be sent out to preach and have been given 


authority to cast out demons. They are now to be considered apostles, or those who have 


been sent out, taken from the Greek word “apostello” meaning “send out.” The Hebrew 
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word “saliah” which is the word used for representatives sent out from Jewish authorities 
to far out Jewish communities.'’® The disciples are called to baptize. Baptism, full 
immersion, is the act that marks the transition from outside the Christian community to 
discipleship within it.!’' Andrew Fuller, an influeritial Baptist theologian, described 
baptism as “an act by which we declare before God, Angels, and men, that we yield 
ourselves to be the Lord’s; that we are dead to the world and risen again to newness of 
life.”''? Hull says that it is through this onetime, public witness, that disciples make their 
declaration of allegiance to Christ.' eae single baptized disciple creates a light, and then 
the community of disciples can shine like a city ona nit 

With baptism comes a public acceptance into the discipling community. This is 
critical for a community that is suffering from any number of different social ills. As we 
continue to try and rebuild the Dayton community, it is important to remember that all are 
to be welcomed into this discipling community irrespective of age, gender, ethnicity, 
social class, achievements or abilities.''> The eighth century prophets proclaimed and 
taught of the varying ills of society and the inequitable distribution of the national 
wealth.'! 

Professor Dorothy A. Lee, in her article Matthew ’s Gospel and Judaism, ” 
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_ addresses the historical use of the Great Commission and anti-Semitism. She 


concludes: 


Matthew's Gospel presents us with a complex situation. On the one hand, we find 
strongly pro-Jewish elements, essential to the identity of both Gospel and 
community. On the other hand, Matthew’s Gospel contains anti-Jewish elements, 
particularly the extraordinary invective of Chapter 23. Both aspects, as we have 
seen, arise from Matthew’s context: a small, sectarian community, recently 
separated from the synagogue, living in fear of persecution, struggling to forge 
identity from a ruptured past, trying to hold to its Jewishness, while affirming its 
Christian commitment and openness to Gentiles. We need to become more 
sensitive to the historical and sociological context out of which this text and other 
New Testament texts, have come. God is not revealed in a vacuum but in the 
context of human experience and struggle. |" 


The Scripture is very clear that the disciples are to go teach, and baptize in the 
names of the triune God: God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost. New 
Testaments scholars argue that a disciple can experience Jesus as the Son of God, the 
Spirit in the Spirit-led community as God’s people, all under the deity of the one true 
God.''® This baptism brings a disciple into a new existence that is fundamentally 
determined by, or ruled by the Father, Son and Holy Spirit.'’” 

Now that the disciple has matured through the discipling process, they are now to 
teach new believers what it means to be a servant and follower of Jesus Christ. The goal 
of this thesis and the project is to emphasize the desperate need for the cultivation and 
teaching of disciples so that they can regenerate or reproduce themselves in ethers. So in 


verse 20 of the Matthew narrative, the disciples are again encouraged and commanded to 


teach others, under the obedience to the lessons that they have already learned from 
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- Jesus. Earlier during the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus had told His disciples that 
whosoever of: them would do and teach His conymandments, the same would be called 
great in the kingdom of keaven.'”° There is an emphasis on teaching, not-only then, but it 
is necessary to be present in the church today. Today’s disciples are called by Jesus to 
teach, and teaching is a lifelong process. What are we to teach? The disciple is 
commanded to teach everything that falls within Christ’s commands and directives. 

Jesus closes the Matthew narrative with a promise designed to give the disciples 
both comfort and assurance. He says that He will be with them always, even until the end 
of the world. He promises His continuing presence, not just for the right now, but He 
promises to be with them all the days until the consummation of the age.'*! The disciples 
should be able to take great joy in knowing that this promise from Jesus applies not only 
to the future of the disciples themselves, but to their successors and their successors’ 
successors in the church.'”* Jesus is committed to reproduction and multiplication 
discipling process that will accomplish the mission of the church and produce disciple- 
making leaders.'*? Martin H. Franzmann recites it this way: 

He will make disciples of us; He will make of us the holy, Christian, apostolic 

church. It will not be a very brilliant church perhaps. Perhaps we shall not be a 

large church, this church created by the Christ of Matthew; perhaps not a very 

successful church, not so well integrated in our communities, not so well accepted 


as we once were. Perhaps we shall even be a persecuted church again. But we 
shall be church, real church, His church; and we shall live forever. We shall rise 
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from our graves and break through the gates of death when He shal! ceme and cry 
124 
once more, Follow Me! 


What happens if Jesus did not speak the words of the Great Commission? 
Scholars have debated the accuracy of the Commission or any of the words that Jesus 
purportedly spoke in Matthew 28. Robert L. Thomas presents the argument that poses 
the questions, did Jesus claim all authority in Earth, or was that a later addition by well- 
meaning followers?'”° In his criticism, he further questions the authenticity of Jesus’ 
command to His disciples to take the gospel to all nations, arguing that element may have 
been added to the Gospel fifty years after His ascension. Did Jesus in fact command His 
disciples to baptize, or was that, as Thomas argues, possibly a liturgical addition also 
made at some later time? Did Matthew record using the triune God’s names in connection 
with the baptism or did Jesus actually say it? 

Scholars have every right to question the authority of Jesus’ recorded words and 
their authenticity. Questions will always arise as to the inerrancy of the Bible, but 
conservative to fundamentalist Christians believe the Bible is the infallible word of God. 
Evangelical scholars have stood steadfastly for the historical accuracy of the Gospels in 
general and the Great Commission in particular.'”° 
Discipleship in the Gospel of Mark 

There is a definite theme of discipleship in the gospel of Mark. Marvin Meyer 
says that Mark 8 describes the occurrence of Jesus healing a blind man by touching his 


eyes twice. He equates the fact that this miracle was performed in stages with the reality 
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that Jesus’ disciples need to have their vision restored.'?” Meyer argues the disciples’ 
need for transformation from a lack of clarity to a sharper focus on just who Jesus is. 
Peter, with the assistance of Ged the Father, is able to accurately answer the question 
posed by Jesus as to His identity. In verse 30, Peter states that Jesus is the Christ. Peter’s 
eyesight has been clarified by his walk with Jesus and a revelation from the Father: 
Meyer goes on to point out-the true nature of his version of true discipleship as 
articulated in Mark’s gospel: the requirement that the disciples have to suffer-with Christ 
and follow Him to the cross. Meyer emphasizes Jesus’ teachings to His disciples that He 
must suffer many things, be rejected of the elders, chief priests and scribes, be killed, but 
rise again on the third day. The gospel of Mark highlights that the sufferings of Jesus are 
not linked to Jesus alone. His followers must suffer as well. Mark says in verses 34-35: 
.... whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 


follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. 


Mark describes a theology of living the life of discipleship as — suffering 
discipleship. '78 The question Meyer poses is how did the disciples respond to the cross of 
Christ? Well, the scriptures are clear that they fled. They were not-ready to be counted 
with Jesus unto death. The gospel of Mark suggests that the life of discipleship entails 
suffering that leads to living and dying with Christ. The call to discipleship is clearly 
given in Mark. We, as disciples, are called to be counted with Jesus in the tomb. We are 


to take up our crosses daily and follow the Lord. 
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Conclusion 


It is the goal of this paper and project to suggest ways in which the reproduction 
efforts of both Moses and Jesus can be duplicated. For the church today to survive, it has 
to be obedient to the teachings of Jesus concerning the Great Commission. I hope this 
project will signify my attempt at an intentional effort to define a disciple and the role 
that the disciple has in reproducing disciples through the various vehicles available to the 
church. There has to be a commitment to reproduction. There has to be a commitment to 
multiplication, all of which hinge on our ability to put together special training for 
discipleship leaders. Prophetic preaching, prophetic teaching and service within the 
community are the benchmarks of this project. Jt is my hope that a community wide bible 
study, if not a specific discipleship program, would be the result. 

Historical Foundation 

I now present persons and times throughout history who through prophetic 
preaching and teaching, have developed and mentored others to become disciples. There 
are anumber of great figures of the faith who have shown great leadership in every 
chapter of church history, and have further shared their leadership characteristics to help 
strengthen the church and the community. Prophetic preaching and teaching can be found 
as far back as Ancient Israel and to include the relationship between Elijah and Elisha. 
The way that Jesus taught is the model and goal for all Christian teachers with 
discipleship in mind. His teachings would become the standards for those who would 
follow: The Apostle Paul in the first century; John Wesley during the reformation; 
Adoniram Judson and the American Baptists; and Martin Luther King, Jr. during the civil 


rights movement. I suggest and propose to you that prophetically, Jesus, in asking us to 
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make disciples, desires that we respond to His call to follow Him and put to action His 
principles of servant ieadership. 
Elijah and Elisha, Ancient Israel 

One of the greatest examples of a relationship between a prophet and disciple in 
the Old Testament is found in the relationship between Elijah and Elisha. Elijah, the most 
prominent prophet of his time, living in the ninth century B.C., served during the reign of 
King Ahab and his tenure was marked for his constant battles against the establishment of 
Baal worship in Israel. These were fierce religious struggles that resulted in both 
victories and despair for the prophet Elijah. Elijah, whose name means ‘my God is 
Yahweh,’ first announces a terrible drought in the land, a direct confrontation between 
the Lord and Baal, as Baal was a god of nature and fertility.'?° Elijah then confronts 450 
prophets of Baal on Mount Caramel and challenges them by offering a sacrifice, and says 
in ] Kings 18:24: 

And call ye on the name of your gods, and I will call on the name of the Lord; and 


the God that answereth by fire, let Him be God. And all the people answered and 
said, it is well spoken. 


The fire of the Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice and all the people cried 
“The Lord, He is the God; the Lord, He is the God.'° The people kill the prophets of 
Baal and Elijah has a confrontation with King Ahab and falls into a great fear and 
depression. God speaks to him at Mt. Horeb, meets his personal and physical needs and 
takes him up into heaven, while his disciple and successor looks on.'?! Elisha the disciple 


asks Elijah for a double portion of his spirit begins his public ministry. 
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Elisha was attributed with at least fourteen miracles, some twice as mairy as were 
attributed to Elijah.'*? Elisha had studied and learned from Elijah about the concerns that 
God had for ordinary people, and similar to the miracles that Jesus Himself would 
perform. Elisha as disciples would raise a Shunamite’s sons from the dead; he would 
multiply loaves and he would show his servant an angelic host.!*? Different from his 
mentor Elijah who confronted and punished his enemies, Elisha would be known for his 
comforting and meeting the needs of ordinary people and protecting his nation. '*4 

Collinson suggests that there are no specific references to discipling in the Old 
Testament per se, but there were many learning relationships between older experienced 
leaders and aspiring young men.'*° She states that the young men participated in their 
elder’s lives and learned how to make decisions of national, social and judicial 
importance. She concludes that in the ancient world, the concept of discipleship entailed 
learners committing themselves to the authority of a master and usually participated in 
that learning process within a community of fellow learners.'°° 
Paul and Timothy, The First Century 

An invaluable look into the dynamics of discipleship and development can be 


found in a review of the New Testaments letters of Paul. These letters are full of 


commentaries and inspired Scriptures that detail the dynamics of leadership and 
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discipleship traits, along with varying information on people, contextual situations, 
challenges, abuses and social! issues of interest affecting certain communities.'?” After his 
conversion and transformation, Paul had been instracted and empowered to start a 
number of different churches throughout the region of Judea. It is through these churches 
that certain people would come to be of great benefit to Paul as the gospel of Jesus Christ 
continued to spread. One of those persons whom Paul had an intimate relationship with 
was Timothy. Timothy, the son of a Jewish mother and a Greek father, was the right 
person for Paul to equip and disciple to carry on the gospel message after his own life and 
ministry would end." 

Timothy had joined Paul at Lystra during his second missionary journey and 
could be thought of as an assistant, an intern, a disciple or one in training; Paul treated 
him that way, as he routinely sent him on missions and showed confidence in the young 
preacher. It was the missionary focus of Paul’s ministry that made his discipleship 
relationship with Timothy so important. Paul knew that the churches were in crises and 
that because of his situations, he would not be able to physically meet with every church. 
Timothy was able to perform delegated tasks and build personal relationships with 
individual and the church communities. °° Similar to how Christ empowered and sent His 
disciples as indicated through the Great Commission, Paul knows he has a great 
responsibility to the church, and he distributes and shares his responsibility to Timothy by 


sending him to minister, establish, comfort and strengthen the church at Thessalonica. ey 
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. Paul understood that for this discipleship endeavor to be effective, Timothy would. 
have to be empowered by Paul. So Paul, along with the tenets of Jesus, became the mode! 
for how Timothy would conduct.his ministry. Paul tells Timothy. that how he has been 
taught, and how he has seen others waik, is how he has been developed to walk and lead 
others.'*' Timothy was called by God to serve and Paul served as his example. Paul 
constantly encouraged and reminded Timothy that his purpose was in sharing the gospel 
message through continued fellowship with churches as a minister.'“? Now that Timothy 
has been equipped and empowered, he can be deployed. So Paul sends him to the church 
at Ephesus. This church provided a monumental challenge for the young preacher for it 
was at the center of pagan activity and worship. The church was being challenged by 
false teachers and heretical practices. So Paul commissions the young disciple to oppose 
the errors, the societal errors of justice and doctrine, to correct the church’s practices of 
misinterpretation and return the church to the true doctrines of the gospel. !*° 

Paul gave Timothy, the young disciple, an opportunity to develop and maximize 
his ministerial competences and gifts and increase his effectiveness as a servant of God. 
Stacy Hoehl suggests that Paul encouraged Timothy by nourishing him through the 
Scriptures, by training him in Godliness and by providing him with mission-minded 


opportunities to teach the gospel and positively influence others. '“* 
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Paul used every opportunity he had to authenticate Timothy’s ministry on a 
personal level. He continually described his relationship with Timothy to the churches as 
one of father/son, and even one as being brothers. He wanted Timothy to be considered 
as an extension of Paul himself. He wanted to the church to receive Timothy as they 
would receive him. Paul expresses thankfulness and appreciation for having Timothy as a 
fellow minister of the gospel.'*° Paul has such high regard for the person and work of 
Timothy that he plans to send Timothy to the church at Philippi.'*° 

This relationship serves as a model and example for us today. Just like Paul, we 
have to value the discipleship development of our ministers and leaders. We have to 
develop mentor-mentee relationships and employ coherent strategies to effectively equip 
and deploy tomorrow’s leaders. It is the goal of this thesis and project to address ways in 
which to do so. 

Adoniram and Ann Judson, American Baptists, Post-Reformation 

AS a new generation of Baptists emerges, the time has come to explore the 
biblical and historical traditions for new insights and new understandings of the history of 
American Baptists. A cursory look at the history, origins and development of Baptist 
Thought and Practice goes all the way back to the late 16" century practices of the 
English Congregationalists which focused on the nature of community and child 
baptism.'*’ 

The works of British Congregationalist William Carey influenced Adoniram and 


Ann Judson who set sail for India in 1812. The Judsons struggled with baptism, 
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concluded that immersive baptism was Scriptural, and they both became Baptists. Their 
missionary work landed them in Burma where they served that community well resulting 
in growth and discipleship until Adoniram’s death in 1950. 

Back on the continental United States, the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was founded in 1832 by John Mason Peck, Isaac McCoy and others with a focus 
on evangelistic outreach, ministry with Native Americans and the founding of 
educational institutions. '*8 As the country continued to struggle with the real implications 
of racial injustice and slavery, the American Baptist Home Mission Society decided to 
separate and that Northern and Southern conventions were necessary. The Southern 
Baptist Convention was formed and in 1907 the Northern Baptist Convention. Benefit 
Boards were created to provide medical, insurance and pension plans to meet the needs of 
both clergy and lay church members. 

In 1950, the Northern Baptist Convention was renamed the American Baptist 
Convention, and with a renewed focus on congregation-centered mission, in 1972, the 
name was changed again to the current American Baptist Churches, USA. All 
throughout their history, American Baptists have followed Gospel mandates to promote 
holistic and healing change. They have a strong tradition of social outreach and are 
staunch supporters of advocacy and Civil Rights.!”’ 

Even today, as churches prepare to admit new members, a local church should 


take steps to ensure that a new convert has an understanding of the basic rudiments of the 


gospel. The church should provide for instruction in the meaning of Christian 
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discipleship by offering discipleship classes as a standard practice. 130 We acknowledge 
that there is a continuing need: for better prepared leaders and teachers. One of the 
problems in many churches is-the inadequate supply of persons who can give leadership 
in its many programs. ‘5! As noted earlier in this thesis, Zion Baptist Church is a member 
of American Baptist Churches, USA, serving in American Baptist Charch- Ohio region 
and locally through the Dayton Area Baptist Association, and it is at the region and 
association level that churches should encourage their teachers to take full advantage of 
opportunities to improve themselves and their knowledge, so that they may be better able 
to equip others. a 
Martin Luther King, Jr.: The Civil Rights Movement 

We conclude this section of historical analysis with arguably one of the most 
influential figures of the twentieth century, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Dr. King 
was a brilliant orator, a respected preacher, a Nobel Peace Prize winner and the architect 
of the non-violent civil rights movement. Jarnes H. Cone credits King with influencing 
the phrase ‘theology’ in Black Theology, and suggests that it was religiously and 
politically embodied in the Black Church and the civil rights movement.!°? It was Dr. 


King and the movement that was responsible for a religious, social and theological 


reawakening in the post Jim Crow era. 
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.King was born into a prominent Atlanta, Georgia preaching family and at the 
young age of twenty four, was selected to pastor the Dexter Avenue Missionary Baptist 
Church in Montgomery, Alabama. Rev. King was a dynamic preacher who was soon in 
demand all over the state. He had a love for God and: was concerned with the lack of 
justice for the Negro people who continued to be oppressed and subjected to 
disproportionate poverty. With Supreme Court victories such as Brown v. Board of 
Education, which abolished segregation in public schools, young King was asked to lead 
j movement that would dismantle racial and social injustices in the nation. Under his 
leadership, civil rights leaders were birthed who, with extraordinary bravery, would 
launch boycotts, marches and sit-ins all in an effort to bring public awareness to the 
plight of American Negroes who lacked equality and faced discrimination in public 
accommodations, employment, voting, education and other federally financed 
activities.’ 

It was King’s work with the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
that would help identify and prepare a new generation of Black leaders to help not only 
address the reality of injustices as they related to Negroes, but to eradicate them. He 
helped spearhead historic legislation from the passing of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which rendered illegal numerous discriminatory barriers 
and led to increased political participation by African Americans by mandating new 
voting regulations.'°° King was able to use his non-violence stance to gain credibility for 


a movement that shifted its focus as it now sought economic justice for the poor and 
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.. marginalized of society. He demanded jobs for the oppressed and called fora 
redistribution of economic wealth and political power.'*° 

King developed a departinent within the SCLC called Operation Breadbasket, 
which was charged with securing more and better jobs for Negroes by calling on the 
Negro community to support those businesses that would give fair share of jobs to 
Negroes and withdraw its support from those who would not.'*’ The Operation would be 
carried out by a team of ministers and clergy-led teams of leaders who would have a 
hands-on approach from the beginning of project assessment to the collection of data, 
negotiations and finally implementation. 

Finally Rev. King was convinced that education was one of the keys to breaking 
free of the oppressive and unjust shackles of our country’s past. The educational process 
was to be as inclusive as possible, even reaching those with inadequate education through 
training and reading programs. These programs, while better suited in a formal setting, 
could be held in the streets and in homes where the minds and social activism of our 
people could be cultivated. King argued that education without social action had no true 
power potential, and social action without education was a weak expression of pure 
energy.!°8 
Conclusion 


As we conclude this historical section, we hope to have presented a coherent 


argument for the elements of successful and effective discipleship and mentoring. It is 
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my hope and desire that one day a!! that I have presented in this current-thesis might be 
used to the betterment of society as leaders are developed and engaged. 


Theological Foundation 


It is here that { offer theological discussions of my project as it relates to 
discipleship development at Zion Baptist Church. I present the positions of leading 
theologians in support of prophetic preaching, discipleship, the church and the impact all 
have on the surrounding community. 

Black Theology 

The idea of ‘black theology’ emerged when a small group of radical black clergy 
began to reinterpret the meaning of the Christian faith from the standpoint of the black 
struggle for liberation in the United States during the second half of the 1960’s.'° ? 
Liberation of the marginalized, with a focus on the injustices done towards Blacks in 
America and South Africa, led to the evolution of Black Theology, a theology that mixes 
elements of Christianity, Civil Rights and Black Power to seemingly try and address the 
problems and concerns of the African American society. The radical black ministers were 
excited about being called by God to initiate and participate in the liberation of black 
people from centuries of white racist oppression. !°° 

The theological core values are constant, in that Christ has a pre-imminent place 
in the doctrine. Revelation is grounded in Black oppression. The views on Salvation, 
while diverse and inclusive, were primarily centered on the physical liberation of slaves 


from white oppression in the South. Slavery was a major component in the creative 
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process of Black Theology. One of the tasks of black theology is to analyze the nature of. 
_ the gospel of Jesus Christ in the tight-of oppressed blacks so they will see the gospel as 
inseparable from their humiliated condition, and as bestowing on them the necessary. 
power to break the chains of oppression.’®! - 

James Cone suggests to us that many theologians agree that theology ‘is a church 
discipline, that is to say a discipline that functions within the Christian community.'? He 
argues that a community is committed to the theology that defines it. He further argues 
that white theology defines problems of Christianity in isolation from the black reality, or 
to say that white churches and theological schools define theology in such a way that 
dismisses discussions about what it means to be black in a white, racist society. Cone 
therefore concludes that white theology is not Christian theology because it has 
consistently preserved the integrity of the community of white oppressors, and that the 
Christian community is an oppressed community that Black theology was created to 
liberate. 

Without any legislative or political rights to speak of, Blacks gravitated to the 
church. The Black church became the focal point of-all social, political and cultural 
expression in the Black community. The church became a place where Blacks could 
express freedom and experience equality. It was in the church that men could begin to 
learn how to administrate, lead and teach others. Deacons and trustees were being 
developed. Associate Ministers were being trained and disciple. The Black church 


became the fertile soil in which discipling and discipleship could flourish. 
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What constitutes the church? The Revelle Bible Dictionary translates the church 
as the “ekklesia,” or the called out-assembly.'™ It has broad theslogical concepts which 
include the interdependent ministering community of believers. In Matthew 18:17 Jesus 
refers to the church in the sense of a local congregation. In Matthew 16:18 Jesus refers to 
the future building of His church including all believers. This description is used to 
identify the New Testament Christian community. This community has a personal faith 
relationship with God through Jesus Christ and the shedding of His. blood. This 
“ekklesia” or community, began on the day of Pentecost, following Jesus’ resurrection. 

J. Deotis Roberts, in his book The Prophethood of Black Believers, 
metaphorically describes the church as the body used to effectuate the mission and 
ministry established by Jesus in His own life and witness.!© Roberts goes on to help 
clarify the church as a community and that Jesus purposefully sent the Spirit to strengthen 
and sustain it. Roberts suggests that the church is an historical and communal entity and 
is both temporal in its sequence and universal in its outreach. He uses a term “the 
communion of saints” to refer to one comprehensive fellowship of both the living and the 
dead, in which a saving relationship with Christ in the church is both visible and 
invisible.'® To assist in correlating this ideal with our current reality, Roberts says that 
the church should be looked upon as a servant church. Jesus was a servant, and His 
church should and must follow His example. The servant church should place self in the 


background, and with compassion, place those in need at the forefront. Those needs 
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could be personal, social, material or spiritual, but they all are present in our communities 
today. In their socia! teachings, Black churches should have sirong concerns for social 
issues that appear because of oppressed conditions based on slavery and discrimination. 
Roberts says there should be both external ana internal prophecies in the Black theology. 
The external prophecy says that the Black church has directed its message of social 
justice to their white oppressor. The internal prophecy suggests that Blacks have become 
a self-destructive people. With drug dealing, homicides and high incarceration rates, 
Roberts says Blacks need to look inward at not only what is being doing to Blacks, but 
also what Blacks are doing to themselves. He says it is time for all Black people to come 
together, to voice their concerns and get involved. A prophetic word must be directed to 
lifting up the Black community. 

Robert M. Franklin, in his work Crisis In The Village, continues the argument 
about the troubles in the Black community. He suggests that the Black community must 
promote and institute a culture of accountability.’©’ Franklin suggests a theory of 
reconciliation must take place. This theory states that any effective renewal process must 
first be rooted and grounded in a deeper spiritual process. It is this spiritual process that 
has the capacity to transform lives. People can and will be changed. The accountability 
of the village extends to and includes individuals, churches, institutions and public 
officials. 

Franklin also takes the position against what he calls “prosperity gospel.” 
Prosperity gospel asserts that there is a focus on Christian faith that yields 
disproportionate material abundance. Even though he believes, to a certain extent, that 
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wealth is an outward proof of inner grace and righteousness, the gospel of presperity: 
could be both vulgar and centered on greed. From a social justice standpoint, Franklin 
surmises that the gospel of presperity is a threat to. American churches and communities 
because there could be a focus on individual well-being at the expense of serving the 
multitude.'®® These views could be interrupted or-even disrupted by a model of prophetic 
stewardship. Franklin opines that prophetic stewardship attempts to displace prosperity 
gospel with a view of stewardship and prosperity that is shared. Franklin’s premise 
suggests an ethic of renunciation, in which a disciple may have to sacrifice physical well 
being, psychological comfort, social support and material goods for the sake of saving 
souls. 1 

This culture of prophetic stewardship should be the goal of clergy development 
programs. Franklin proposes that the community, laity and clergy all work together to 
help reduce if not change the culture of compensation and material reward. The village 
has a number of real pressing communal problems. Franklin’s message to clergy and the 
community is quite clear. He states that if clergy want to become popular and prosperous 
as pastors and preachers; if they want to be admired and loved by the community, then 
they need to serve the community in the way in which the cemmunity needs the most.!7° 
Franklin concludes his comments by accusing many Black ministers of being 


shamefully silent on community concerns. From a social justice standpoint, he states that 


many Black clergy and community are:becoming silent in areas such as the rollback of 
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affirmative action, the insidious assauit on civii liberties, the cutting of job and social 
programs, the disparities in the criminal justice system, the ise in racially-motivated 
violence, the deterioration in public education, cuts in weifare and the surge in police 
abuse.'”! There has to be a new culture of clergy and community engagement to help 
reconcile years of neglect. The village has to hold its leaders accountabie and cali them 
out to better serve and transform the community. 

In his call for village renewal, Franklin boldly states that the Black community 
needs African Americans to step up and take responsibility for leading the educational 
renewal of the entire village.’’? He suggests educational mentors for children in local 
neighborhoods. He proposes community centers for educational support, mentoring, 
tutoring and other academic pursuits to ensure communal engagement and development. 
The village can experience a spiritual renewal when people move from an individual faith 
in Christ to a communal experience of the faith. This can happen when ecclesial 
conversion challenges compel people to join the church and become a part of the 
collective community of faith.!” 

In continuing the discussion on church and community, Cornel West speaks to the 
concerns he has about the total rejection of laws and institutions in working class and 
underclass American communities. In his book, The Cornel West Reader, he speaks 
about community problems such as pervasive drug addiction, suicides, alcoholism, male 


violence against women, violence against gays and lesbians, white violence against black 
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and black. criminality against others, especially other black people!” West takes the 
view that a re-examination of American praginatisrn is the first step toward the 
fundamental change and transformation !1 America and the world. ve Looking at this 
American pragmatism, or the practical consequences associated with determining: 
meaning and truth, West deems it essential as our communities confront the evil myths 
and stereotypes that so often cloud American thought. He believes that our communities 
are shaped by the politics of the day. He argues that the trends establish a reality that 
says the people govern through democratic means. He contends that it is the citizenry in 
action with a civil consciousness molded by participation in-public interest centered and 
individual rights regarding democracy.'”° 

West continues his communal arguments and suggests that it is prophetic 
pragmatism that has become a material force for individuality and democracy. Prophetic 
pragmatism reveals a universal and historical consciousness that promotes an all 
embracing democratic and libertarian moral vision.'”” 

West argues that this pragmatism is prophetic because it has its roots in the Jewish 
and Christian traditions of the prophets. It was the prophets who spoke and brought 
urgent and compassionate critique to bear on the evils of their day.!”8 He further suggests 
that the mark of the prophet was to speak the truth in love with courage. He says that a 


prophetic religious person puts a premium on educating and being educated by struggling 
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peoples, organizing and being organized by resisting groups. ‘9 It is the prophetic: 
pragmatism movement that must inspire progressive and prophetic social motion. This 
social movement has to emerge from powerful, prophetic religious practices in the 
church. Social movement leaders like Dr. King have to come forth to exhort the public to 
help socially criticize American practices and lead a morai renewal! that opposes the 
American power structures. '®° 

Prophetically speaking, West concludes that the black community must create 
legal mechanisms for the selection of community councils and neighborhood 
associations. These entities should be elected and operate outside of the structure of local 
governments. Their purpose would be to engage individual citizens and community 
groups in the solutions of the neighborhood.'®! These groups could work with the police 
on community policing, they could help identify children in trouble and refer them to 
social assistance agencies before they are sent to jail and prison. West calls this a form of 
social leadership that involves the community. 

In relationship between Black theology and the Black church, Cone suggests that 
the former is the prophetic voice of the latter, calling the church back to its liberating 
heritage and thus enabling the church to become a more effective instrument in Black 
liberation.'®? The preacher, who is the prophetic voice of the church, holds a prominent 


place in this theology as he or she speaks for and attacks those against the Black struggle 


for justice. Preachers such as Dr. King, Wyatt Walker, Gardner Taylor, Howard 
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- Thurman, Jesse Jackson and Andrew Young helped the Black church grow and beconie 
vibrant and relevant in the 1960’s. 

Dennis W. Wiley, a noted theoiogian who received his Ph.D in Systematic 
Theology from Union Theological Seminary, suggests ihatt here is a need to develop a 
prophetic spirituality that would enable the Black church to continue to challenge both 
the outer and inner systems of racism, domination and oppression. Wiley notes that there 
have been recent prophetic pronouncements by King and others directed outwardly 
against White racism and the institutions that govern it, and critiques against the Black 
church’s internal structure, politics and theology from people outside of the Black church, 
notedly Malcolm X or Elijah Muhammad.!? 

As many more Black preachers began to hold positions of prominence and 
visibility in the Black community, the discussion turned to how the Black preacher might 
be better educated so as to better care for the souls in his or her care. In line with the 
focus of this thesis and my project, I agree with the sentiments of Bishop J.A. Handy 
when he said that the first duty of the church is to educate its ministry. The question then 
becomes: why do so many Black preachers continue to reject education and seminary 
training of their leadership? And, if they do support higher seminary education for 
ministers, why are a large majority of Black ministers trained at white seminaries, taught 
by those who are most responsible for Black oppression and biblical distortions. '* 
There cannot be a discussion about the education, seminaries and the Black 


preacher without mentioning the life works of Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor. Dr. Proctor 
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was committed to higher education and higher education at iraditional Black institutions. 
He served as Président of both Virginia Union and North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University. He was aiso a professor at Rutgers University and served as 
an adjunct faculty member and visiting professor at our own United Theological 
Seminary. He was centered on God and developing oiie’s own personal and community 
moral consciousness which would result in standards, justice and fairness. He also served 
as the pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist Church in New York City. 

Dr. Proctor firmly believed, as I do, in discipleship. He believed that in a'system 
that calls itself fair and just, that there was a requirement for those who inherited a 
favorable benefit system, to help those who inherited an unfavorable one to the point that 
those in the unfavorable position might be made just as eligible and capable to achieve 
the similar successes and outcomes of the more favorable.'®° Dr. Proctor was a gifted 
humble public servant who lived his life by counseling, mentoring and inspiring 
thousands of young people to be more aware of the crises in our communities. He was 
committed to demonstrating and teaching others about the obligations and responsibilities 
we have to help our communities rid themselves of the effects of sociai oppression and 
injustice. Education and teaching were the keys for Dr. Proctor. 

Dr. Proctor also placed great value in the prophetic voice that must come from the 
pulpit. In his work co-authored with Gardner Taylor, entitled We Have This Ministry, Dr. 
Proctor stressed the need to recognize and guard against silence from the pulpit. He 
suggests that pastoral and pulpit silence on community sociai issues creates lethargy and 


passiveness. He goes on to suggest that the community could then become apathetic and 
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complacent about matters of social change.'** Dr. Proctor argues that it is important and 
a blessing when the community can count a prophetic voice from the pulpit. There has to 
be a prophetic voice that calls people to respond to the possibilities of change.'®’ This 
voice from the pulpit speaks to ethnic tensions, mitigating class conflicts and providing a 
better chance for an improved quality of life for the poor. Proctor closes by saying that a 
national consciousness must be created that converts people into a genuine community. 

My thesis and project centers itself in preaching, teaching and community 
outreach to help build a more educated and effective community of disciples who would 
continue to replicate themselves by teaching and discipling others. 

From a theological standpoint, let’s focus our attention even briefly on the impact 
of Christian education within the Black church. The Black pastor/preacher learns of the 
problems affecting the congregation; problems centered on the aches and pains, sorrows, 
burdens, fears, disappointments and struggles of every congregant. All of which have a 
detrimental impact on the healthiness of the church because of the inherent evil, 
ignorance and injustice that fight against the church and the corresponding community. 
Christian education is a way, not only to spread the gospel, but to teach Blacks how to 
fight against the forces of oppression.'®® 


The battle for Christian education is a battle to fight evil, disinterest, ignorance 


and heresy in both the church and society. Christian education can help strengthen our 
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faith and further equip us with the necessary tools to become better disciples to fight 
injustice and indifference. '*? Scholar Dr. J. Deotis Roberts believes that: 

The involvement of Black theology:in the educative process should begin with 

Christian education in the local churches and should move through the 

denominational and ecumenical agencies and cur churches. It should reach not 

only children and youth, it should reach adults. !”° . 

My research and review of Dr. Harris’ work suggests that Christian education as a 
foundation is a process of teaching about the life of Jesus Christ and then applying those 
concepts and teachings to every phase of the church’s ministry.!?! This is what this thesis 
has been arguing since the introduction: that the life of Jesus Christ is the liberating 
message for the church. Black theology then is the paradigm for teaching Black Christian 
disciples how to practice the teachings of Jesus and the prophets which should then bring 
about social change.’” 

Marcus J. Borg makes hammers home the point that Jesus was a teacher whose 
teaching was looked upon as having both social and political imperatives. Borg describes 
at least two paradigms for seeing Jesus: one being an earlier belief-centered one in which 


the literal meaning of Christian language was used to emphasize the importance of 


holding Christian beliefs about Jesus, God and the Bible; the second paradigm described 
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as way-centered and emphasizing Christianity that followed Jesus on the path to.- 
transformation and used a metaphorical meaning of the Christian language. |”? 

In closing. we have to know that servant leadership models Jesus to others. As. 
disciples, we are not called because we want to be, but we have to be willing; eager and 
willing to serve..As we continue to grow and become better equipped, we have to be. 
mindful that there was no plan B or second option given by Jesus to His disciples then, or 
given to us now, regarding how to lead and serve one another.!** Jesus surrendered 
Himself to the divine will of His Father as a sacrificial lamb and to-be a perfect model to 
be reproduced in the lives of His followers as witnesses to the whole world.'”> That’s the 
significance of the Great Commission. We have to go about our lives in relationship with 
other and as we go in the name of Jesus, we have to be aware of who we claim to 


represent and who made need to be further equipped for Christ-like service. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Methodology 


Hypothesis 


The outline for this research design is related to the serious concern that the writer 
has for what he believes the church needs to do to help develop modern-day disciples. 
As the Senior Pastor of Zion Baptist Church, the writer was exposed to and confronted 
with the reality of elements and characteristics of a church in decline. The church’s 
congregation was aging by the day, their finances were being challenged and church 
attendance had both plateaued and began a slow descent. Suffice it to say, all of these 
realities had a detrimental effect on the leadership pool of potential and next-generation 
disciple candidates. 

It was the writer’s firm belief and hypothesis that the systematic use of prophetic 
preaching and teaching could be used as a catalyst to increase the spiritual training for 
members of the church, which would develop modern-day disciples who would then be 
able to attract, invite and train non-disciples to visit and possibly join the church. The 
writer further hypothesizes that by teaching the current church leadership through the 
inspired Scriptures of Exodus 18:20-21 and Matthew 28:16-20, the leadership would be 
better equipped to engage the congregation and community to help increase the pool of 
properly trained disciples. The Scriptures would be the biblical foundation for the 


preaching and teaching opportunities and discipleship classes, as well as a men’s retreat 
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that would happen during the course of this project. The preaching of great men such as 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., along with the theological concepts of Black Theology 
were used to help disciple and mentor both men and women. 

It is the goal of the researcher to create and implement a model of a discipleship 
learning environment that would include the current context of Zion Baptist, as well as 
the Dayton community as a whole. It is the researcher’s firm desire to engage the entire 
community through social civic engagement to help educate and train disciples to not 
only become more involved in the local church, but to ignite a fire within members of the 
community to help win souls to Christ and increase participation and witnessing at local 
churches. 

Intervention 

The project model to be created and implemented at Zion and within the Dayton 
community, would reflect the Scriptural mandates of discipleship as outlined in Jethro’s 
discourse with Moses and Jesus’ command to His disciples in the Great Commission. In 
acknowledging the existence of a discipleship void, it was the writer’s premise that 
encouraging and challenging the men of the church and community to become more 
active and involved in their own development, would lead to a replication effect that 
would cause others to want to increase their desire, knowledge and participation. 

The first, phase of the project model would involve the power of the preached 
Word and its ability to encourage and inspire those who would Hear it to possibly become 
members as well as potential disciples. As Zion’s senior pastor, one of the researcher’s 
main responsibilities on a weekly basis is the feeding of his flock. The project would 


utilize these Black theological preaching moments, coupled with the additional preaching 
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opportunities of the researcher through participation with the West Dayton Lenten 
Caravan, opportunities with other local churches, preaching opportunities within the 
Martin Luther King celebration activities and specific preaching opportunities at various 
local prisons. In conjunction with the project, the researcher preached a series on Moses 
out of Exodus and becoming a good minister, as lifted from | Timothy. Fellow Doctoral 
candidate Rev. Bridget Weatherspoon also participated in the series and preached from 
the topic “Teamwork Makes The Dream Work.” 

The next phase of the project would be equally as important and involve teaching 
opportunities that would also be used to educate and train others as to what it means to be 
a disciple and how to select, edify and mentor those who might not be active in church. It 
is this teaching component that would model the commission of Jesus to go and teach all 
nations....teaching them to observe all things as Jesus had commanded His disciples. 
This inspired teaching would take place in discipleship classes, bible studies, workshops 
and seminars designed to create a better informed population which would then create 
enthusiasm, passion and a sense of responsibility in others to become more civically and 
socially involved in their own development. Specifically, the researcher led a 
discipleship teaching series from the Book of Exodus starting with chapter 1 and the 
oppression of Israel to chapter 18 and the dialogue between Moses and his father-in-law 
Jethro. 

The researcher’s project also contained a community centered component that 
focused on creating an atmosphere and environment whereby communal constituents 
would be energized. The intent would be to try and make the community responsible 


enough to take the initiative to educate themselves on how to better and more fully 
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commit to solving their societal problems. The researcher approached a solution 
intervention by actively leading and participating with community organizations, such as 
Leaders for Equality and Action in Dayton, the Salvation Army and the Dayton Public 
School system, to assist in creating mentoring, teaching and training opportunities to help 
lift the community from being passive bystanders to disciples who could and would lead 
by example. 

The researcher also participated in a turn-around Pastor initiative through 
American Baptist Churches-Ohio that focused on mentoring and helping to grow, not 
only people, but churches who might be in decline. The project work was not done alone 
and could not have been completed without the commitment and input from both the 
contextual and professional associates. The contextual associates were: Mohomed Al- 
Hamdani, Ronald Copeland, Vanessa Guy, Eric Johnson, Earl Mebane, Earle Mundell, 
Hazel Ogunduyile and Margaret Peters. The professional associates were: Rev. Dr. 
Rodney W. Kennedy, Rev. Dr. Leatha C. Still and Rev. Dr. Daryl Ward. The project also 
had the benefit of a faculty consultant and a peer associate. The faculty consultant was F. 
Rachel Magdalene and the peer associate was Rev. Georgia Alexander. 

Research Design 

The design method of evaluation selected for the project consisted of both 
quantitative and qualitative phases. The researcher used a quantitative survey to study 
samples of a general population to determine numeric descriptions of trends, attitudes or 
opinions. ! The researcher also used a qualitative method to collect and analyze data. In 


this method, data was collected by observations and documents in the context church, the 
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community and examined according to pabncutar patterns, themes ‘and categories.” Under 
this type of approacn, the researcher asked open and closed-ended questions and 
conducted interviews of discipleship class and bible study participants to try and 
detertnine if they had experienced a sense of growth and development. 

The researcher also used traditional and classical pre- and post tests to help 
determine the desire of the contextual and community groups to respond affirmatively to 
possible growth and development opportunities. The researcher further relied on a mixed- 
methods approach that consisted of both quantitative and qualitative research methods. 
The data gathered from both methods were triangulated and cross verified to try and 
obtain the most accurate interpretation of the responses in the context and community. 
The numeric data, including both open and closed-ended questions, were triangulated 
with the questionnaires and evaluations to best reflect the intent and needs of the 
responders. 

Measurement 

External data had to be collected and analyzed to support or reject the researcher’s 
hypothesis that, through training, disciples could be developed enough to invite others to 
church to be quite possibly be developed themselves so that the local church might grow. 
The evaluation of the project participants was accomplished through both pre and post- 
tests. The researcher’s goal was to try and ascertain whether or not the participants would 
be willing and agreeable to discipleship training, and if so, and after their training, would 
they then be willing or agreeable to train someone else. It was critical that the data be 
examined objectively so as to ensure that the project objectives were met and the project 


fulfilled its purpose. 
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The researcher also relied on the invaluabie tool of personal observation to gauge 
and analyze the responses of the participants to the discipleship training. Because of the 
researcher’s experience, the researcher would be able to determine the participant's 
willingness, desire and project effectiveness from a fecused observation of a controlled 
group’s continued dedication and commitment to the discipleship growth training 
process. 

Instrumentation 

The researcher relied upon the use of pre-test questionnaires, a post-test survey 
and personal observations in an attempt to gather and analyze both quantitative and 
qualitative data. Within the pre-test community engagement questionnaire that was issued 
in conjunction with a community rally spearheaded by L.E.A.D., (Leaders for Equality 
and Action in Dayton), there were a series of open-ended questions that sought to 
determine the state of the researcher’s community and certain thoughts or feelings related 
to the level of church participation and community engagement in discipleship training 
and mentoring. The purpose of this initial instrument was to ascertain the willingness of 
the community participants to participate with the church in helping to achieve a healthy 
environment that could lead to increased social responsibility and church growth. 

The researcher further relied on a pre-test church questionnaire and survey 
designed to help evaluate the researcher’s specific church context and to what degree it 
might be considered a disciple making church. The discipleship class participants were 
questioned in relation to Jesus’ final commission to ‘go and make disciples,’ and whether 
or not the preaching and teaching components of the project clearly delineated the 


understanding of congregational members of what it means to be a disciple and become a 
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disciple-making church. This instrument aiso sought to ascertain how vision and purpose 
assisted in increasing the level of commitment of the church to the disciple-making 
process. It is also in this pre-test that the researcher was able to determine the 
effectiveness of certain discipleship training structures to encourage people to grow as 
disciples and become disciple-makers. 

The researcher also used the prophetic preaching series to introduce a church 
context questionnaire that sought to gauge the congregation’s response to what the 
preached Word and prophetic sermons had to say concerning biblical understanding, 
spiritual excitement, both congregational and church growth and the willingness to share 
any discipleship learning with others. The researcher used open-ended questions to 
determine the knowledge and understanding of the practical and positive impact of 
feeding on the Word of God. 

The researcher’s project concluded with a post-retreat survey from a community 
and church event that was a part of Zion’s Men Day program. In this Men’s Day Retreat, 
the church partnered with the Salvation Army to present small group discussions, guest 
speakers, music and food to a population of the local community. The program was 
centered on community and church engagement and how informative, educational and 
transformative this type of event could be in increasing the possibility of positive 
participation between the church and the local community. With this instrument, the 
researcher was able to determine the likelihood of possible attendance at similar future 
events. 

In triangulating the data, the researcher was able to personally observe the project 


and participants. The researcher’s observations were used to determine the strengths and 
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weaknesses associated with the project's disciple-making purpose and how effective the 
command to make disciples might be. It is the sincere hope and prayer of the researcher 
that this project wiil further and strengthen the church’s resolve to be the disciple-making 


church that God is calling it to be. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Field Experience 


Introduction 

This is the chapter in which the researcher will provide detailed evidence of the 
field experience that was gleaned throughout the implementation and duration of the 
project. The evidence will be presented in the lowe three sections: the collection of 
data, analysis of data and the project outcome. This chapter will also present additional 
detail to the research methodologies and instrumentations as stated in the previous 
chapter. It is the goal of the researcher to provide a fair and honest assessment of the 
project’s significant happenings and occurrences, as well as what the data either 
confirmed or failed to confirm. 
Collection of Data 

The field experiment commenced on July 1, 2014 and reached its conclusion on 
September 30, 2014. During the project, the researcher used sermons, discipleship 
classes, a community outreach rally and a community Men’s retreat to effectuate the 
hypothesis of using preaching, teaching and community outreach to help train and equip 
modern day disciples. The trained disciples would then be used to attract, train and equip 
others whereby the local church, Zion Baptist, and the community could grow. As stated 


in chapter four, the researcher relied on several evaluative instruments, both quantitative 
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and qualitative, by which to gather the relative data that is now being presented in ‘greater 
detail. 

The researcher was capably assisted in the project by his eight contextual 
associates: Mohomed Al-Hamdani, Ronald Copeland, Vanessa Guy, Eric Johnson, Earl 
Mebane, Earle Mundell, Hazel Ogunduyile and Margaret Peters. Mr. Al-Hamdani is a 
former lead organizer for a local community action group and assisted the researcher 
tremendously in strategizing about ways in which to engage the community. Mr. Ron 
Copeland works with the Juvenile court system and also helped to encourage the men to 
attend the discipleship classes. Bro. Earl Mebane is a trustee at a church in the 
community and helped encourage the partnering of the community churches. Sis. 
Vanessa Guy is a registered nurse at a local hospital and was instrumental in modeling 
discipleship principles by her commitment to God and the church. Bro. Eric Johnson, one 
of the newest members to the Zion Baptist Church family, again modeled what the 
project hope to accomplish by his faithful participation in all of the classes, as well as 
participating in bible studies outside of the church. 

Sis. Hazel Ogunduyile is an insurance agent and a long-time member of the 
church. She also serves as the president of the Women of Zion and ts instrumental in 
helping to educate and train the women of the church for deeper service. She is currently 
in discernment with the pastor about a more significant and possible officer’s position 
within the church. Sis. Margaret Peters is a life-long member of Zion and the community. 
She is still one of the leading educators in the city, having taught in the schoo! system for 
over fifty years. She is a community leader and for the last thirty years has spearheaded 


and led a student oratorical and writing contest in honor of the late great Rev. Dr. Martin 
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Luther King, Jr. Deacon Earle Mundeil is a deacon emeritus at Zion Baptist Church, a 
life-long educator and administrator in the local school system and one who helped the 
researcher start the discipleship class. Deacon Mundell is a family man, having been 
married to his wife for over fifty seven years. He has produced children who have gone 
on to higher education and obtained primary and secondary collegiate degrees. He is a 
passionate and sensitive man who cares about education, family and community. He has 
served as the researcher’s primary mentor since the researcher joined the church. Deacon 
Mundell will also be the contextual associate who will accompany the candidate during 
his defense. 

The professional associates who assisted the researcher with his project are Rev. 
Dr. Leatha C. Still, Rev. Dr. Daryl Ward and Rev. Dr. Rodney W. Kennedy. Rev. Dr. 
Still is a graduate of United Theological Seminary and a Mentor and Facilitator in 
Pastoral and Leadership Development. Dr. Still and the researcher worked well together 
at the Omega Baptist Church in Dayton, Ohio where Dr. Still was the Director of 
Christian Education. Rev. Dr. Daryl Ward is the Senior Pastor of the Omega Baptist 
Church of Dayton, Ohio and still serves as the researcher’s pastor. Dr. Ward is also a 
licensed attorney in the State of Ohio and the former president of United Theological 
Seminary. He is a gifted orator and a spirit filled preacher who assisted the researcher in 
the nuances of prophetic preaching styles. Dr. Kennedy is the Senior Pastor of The First 
Baptist Church of Dayton, Ohio and serves as an adjunct faculty member of United 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Kennedy is also the committee member of the Dayton Area 
Baptist Association responsible for the preparation and examinations of local American 


Baptist Churches, Ohio ordination candidates. Dr. Kennedy will also be assisting the 
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researcher in the finalization of the thesis project and attending the defense. The 
researcher met with the professional project team’ on a number of different occasions 
while serving on various committees and alliances throughout the city and the state. Br. 
Ward and Dr. Kennedy both had preaching engagements at the researcher’s church 
context. Every associate helped the researcher in preparing for the project and is to be 
commended for their commitment and dedication in further preparing the researcher for 
his defense. 

The libraries and research vaults were seemingly full of information on disciples, 
discipleship and the impact of the growth of both the disciple and the church. The 
discipleship class series was centered on the calling, equipping and training of Moses as 
recorded in the book of Exodus. The preaching series focused on the attributes of a good 
minister and how those attributes led to a cohesive teamwork environment whereby 
disciples could train and mentor others. The researcher’s project was structured in a way 
that highlighted the following: sermons, both contextual and community, discipleship 
classes, a community rally and a community retreat. 

The goal of the sermons and the classes was to provide vital information and 
examples on discipleship, mentoring and training. The researcher sought to gain 
perspective by looking through the lenses of Moses, Jesus Christ, the 8" century prophets 
and modern day civil rights and community leaders. The researcher gathered and 
collected data from four different groups of both male and female participants: a 
community rally group; a local congregational group; a local discipleship class group; 


and a community retreat group. 
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In this action research project, the researcher used a mixed method of data 
collection and instrumentation where the fieldwork involves steady, integrated collection 
of both quantitative and qualitative data through the use of questionnaires, whose 
findings can therefore be tested systematically to strengthen or possibly revise the basic 
premise or theory.’ The data collected was triangulated with open ended observations 
which led the researcher to observe and summarize what he was able to see and observe 
in the context of Zion Baptist and the local community. The researcher has also provided 
a copy of the project timeline, questionnaires, a survey, classroom lesson pians and an 
attendance sheet from which the collection of data specific to the action project resulted. 
This is the place within the chapter that the main features of the action project will be 
discussed. 

The timeline of the project began on February 11, 2014, with an initial meeting 
with all of the contextual associates to introduce and plan the project. (A copy can be 
found as Appendix A.) The researcher then, on April 3, 2014, met with his professional 
associates to secure their participation commitment and blessing. The project was 
unofficially commenced on April 28, 2014, with a community “Nehemiah Action 
Assembly” hosted by Leaders For Equality and Action in Dayton, (LEAD), of whom the 
researcher serves as Co President. It was there, at this grassroots community organization 
rally, attended by some 16 local church congregations that the concerns and issues of 
economic development, education and inadequate public transportation were brought 
before local city commissioner Jeffrey Mims. Mr. Mims, in representing the Mayor’s 
office, gave a strong and firm commitment to aiding LEAD in achieving its mission of 


' Matthew B. Miles, A. Michael Huberman, Qualitative Data Analysis: An Expanded Sourcebook, 
2" ed.,; (Thousand Oaks, CA:, Sage Publications, 1994), 41 
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empowering and preparing people of faith io work for a greater degree of justice in the 
Dayton community. 

It was at this rally that the researcher handed out his first pre-test questionnaire on 
Community Engagement, from which he received 127 responses. (A copy can be found 
as Appendix B.) The researcher wanted to take advantage of the anticipated large 
community turnout for this event from which to ask questions about the local church and 
the role of the local church and the community. This assembly also focused on, the social 
responsibilities of mentoring and training of others, and if the respondent would be 
inspired to help engage others. 

It was the anticipated goal of the rally questionnaire to try and increase the 
engagement and education levels of those in the community. The questions were 
designed to ascertain if community members might be willing to leam more about church 
and community issues, and then teach what they have learned to others. 

The launch date of the project came a short time later on July 1, 2014 as the 
researcher taught on Exodus | in a discipleship bible study. The discipleship bible study 
classes were the foundation of the project, and sought to expose the attendees to the 
prophetic works of Moses and how the Lord rescued His chosen people from the bitter 
bondage of Egypt. It was in that teaching series that the researcher walked the class 
through the book of Exodus to familiarize the participants with the structure needed to 
birth a nation. The researcher also took great time to develop lesson plans that 
demonstrated the administration of justice through a system of judges and how the people 


would have to be prepared and developed to receive God’s laws. 
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The researcher also administered an intentional discipleship church questionnaire 
to nine persons who were in attendance. This questionnaire was used as an aid to help 
evaluate the church’s life and function to see if the church was fulfilling their primary 
calling as a group of believers. The questionnaire sought to assess the degree to which 
Zion Baptist could be considered a disciple-making church. The respondents were asked 
to answer questions that measured the following: 1) Preaching and Teaching level; 2) 
Leadership level; 3) Outreach focus; 4) Disciple-making structures and 5) Small group 
participation. (The questionnaire can be found as Appendix C.) In the same class, the 
researcher also taught from a lesson plan. (The lesson plan and sign-in sheet can be found 
as Appendices D and E, respectively.) 

The discipleship bible studies went on continuously every Tuesday evening 
throughout the course of the project, concluding on September 30, 2014. The researcher 
and class were able to have a discourse on the prophetic, supernatural deliverance by God 
of the Israelites from bitter slavery and oppression while in Egypt. The focus was on 
how God prepared them through a wilderness journey and brought them to His Holy 
Mountain to receive His commandments. The classes continued up to and including the 
Exodus 18 discourse between Moses and his father-in-law Jethro, where Jethro advised 
Moses to create a system to help him administer justice. The goal of the discipleship bible 
studies was to help the participants to develop biblically into mature followers of Christ 
who might then assist in the development of others. 

On July 6, 2014 of the same week, the researcher started a preaching series with a 
sermon entitled “As Though They Were.” This particular sermon, lifted from Romans 


4:16-21, focused on the faith in God that would be needed for the church and the 
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community to be abie to speak things which were not as though they were. Another 
central focus of that particular passage was on the hope that would be necessary to 
continue to believe in God. On the same day, the researcher also administered a church 
context questionnaire. The questionnaire sought to ascertain the level of engagement and 
participation of the congregation as it related to prophetic preaching. The stated goal was 
to help the participants grow and develop in the Word of God to the point where they 
might be able to help develop others. (The questionnaire can be found as Appendix F.) 
As a part of the preaching series, the researcher invited fellow Doctoral Candidate 
Rev. Bridget Weatherspoon to come and preach the morning message. On August 3, 
2014, Rev. Weatherspoon came and delivered a spirited message entitled “Teamwork 
That Makes The Dream Work.” Her message was lifted from 1 Corinthians 12:1-11 and 
focused on the need for servants to work together to accomplish Jesus’ mission of 
salvation. Rev. Weatherspoon also expounded on the workings of the Holy Ghost in 
subject of spiritual gifts. Further, on September 7, 2014, the researcher delivered a 
rousing sermon from Exodus 4 entitled “Let God Speak For You.” The sermon focused 
on Moses’ expressions of ministerial inadequacies in delivering God’s message of 
deliverance to Pharaoh. (A manuscript of the sermon text can be found as Appendix G.) 
On the same day, the researcher was asked by a sister church in the community to come 
and proclaim the gospel on their pastor’s first pastoral anniversary. To conclude the 
preaching series, the researcher preached a sermon entitled “The Good Minister.” The 
text for this spirited message was 1 Timothy 4:14-16 focusing on not neglecting the gift 


given by prophecy. 
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The researcher then used @ gathering of community men and churches to 
administer a post-test. On October 11, 2014, as a part cf Zion’s annual Men’s Day 
celebration, a survey was administered to gauge the level of engagement and 
participation of the community at Zion’s Men’s Retreat. The event was entitled “Man Up 
1.” There were seventy five members of the local Salvation Army, their Adult 
Rehabilitation Center and other community churches in attendance. There were guest 
speakers from the community churches who spoke on the various challenges confronting 
men in this day and time. There were spirited discussions in break-out groups about the . 
deteriorating conditions of the community infrastructure in areas such as crime, violence, 
economic development and education. The group used scriptural passages to lead the 
discussions. Some of the scriptures referenced were: Ezekiel 22:30, 2 Samuel 10:12, 
Joshua 1:6-9, Isaiah 41:6 and 46:8 and Matthew 11:29. It was here that the group, along 
with the local Dayton Area Baptist Association, LEAD and Zion, committed. to a 
mentoring initiative to help the Dayton Public Schools and its students. (The post-test 
survey can be found as Appendix H.) 

The researcher viewed this particular event with importance because it was the 
desired end or culmination of the project. The researcher was committed to engaging the 
community in discussions and studies that would allow for participation, development 
and growth. The group further committed to a quarterly community wide gathering that 
would include bible studies, community speakers, workshops and an emphasis on helping 
the community regain its prophetic voice. At the time of this writing, the community has 
already participated in “Man Up 2,” with a vision for continued community development 


through grants and possibly a non-profit entity. 
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Programs Completed During The Project 

There were two community wide events, one with over four hundred in 
attendance and the other with seventy five. The initial community raily was attended by a 
city commissioner representing the Mayor’s office, who committed the Mayor and the 
office to social justice concerns and educational pursuits. The second community event 
was used as a conclusion to the project to gauge and measure the willingness and desire 
of the community to gather and meet again to study, learn and mentor others. 

There were twelve weekly discipleship bible studies with an emphasis on the 
book of Exodus and the prophetic ministry of Moses. 

There were two sermons in a sermon series preached by the researcher in the local 
church context. There was a sermon by a community colleague who was brought into the 
local context. Finally, there was a sermon preached by the researcher at a neighboring 
church in the local community. 

Analysis Of The Data 

The data suggests rather strongly that a great majority of the respondents believe 
that the church has a role to play in the community. A great majority of the respondents 
further agree in the mentoring and training of others. Finally, as the researcher’s 
hypothesis states, a large number of respondents, once trained, would be inspired to help 
engage and train others in educational and social justice concerns within the local church 


and community. 
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Community Pre-Test Questionnaire 


The measured results of the questionnaire were segregated by the foilowing 


demographics representing the 127 respondents: 


African American Males: 18 
African American Females: 79 
Non-African American Males: 9 


Non-African American Females: 14 

Not able to be measured: 

The questions measured were: 1) Do you believe that the church has a role to play 
in the community?; 2) Do you believe in mentoring or training others?; 3) Would you be 
willing to train others based on what you have learned?; 

In the first category, African American Males, 100% responded to question no. 1 
in the affirmative; 100% responded to question no. 2 in the affirmative; and 89% 
responded to question no. 3 in the affirmative. The data suggests that African American 
Males in the local community believe in the positive integration of local church and 
community in mentoring and training. 

In the second category, African American Females, 95% responded to question 
no. | in the affirmative; 94% responded to question no. 2 in the affirmative; and 77% 
responded to question no. 3 in the affirmative. The data suggests that African American 
Females in the local community believe in the positive integration of local church and 
community in mentoring and training. 

In the third category, Non-African American Males, 100% responded to question 


no. 1 in the affirmative; 100% responded to question no. 2 in the affirmative; and 56% 


responded to question no. 3 in the affirmative. ‘The data suggests that Non-A frican 
American Males in the local community believe in the positive integration of local 
church and community in mentoring and training. 

In the fourth category, Non-African American Females, 100% responded to 
question no. | in the affirmative; 86% responded to question no. 2 in the affirmative; 
and 50% responded to question no. 3 in the affirmative. The data suggests that Non- 
African American males in the local community believe in the positive integration of 
local church and community. in mentoring and training. 

Church Context Questionnaire 
The measured results of the questionnaire were segregated by the following 


demographics representing the 34 respondents: 


Male Members: i. 
Male Non-Members: ] 
Female Members: 19 
Female Non-Members: 2 
Not able to be measured: 5 
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The questions measured were: 1) Do you think congregant growth and maturity is 


important?; 2) Does the preaching help you gain a better biblical understanding?; and 3) 


would you be willing to share what you have learned with others? 


In the first category, Male Members, 71% responded to question no. 1 in the 


affirmative; 86% responded to question no. 2 in the affirmative; and 100% responded to 


question no. 3-in the affirmative. The data suggests that Male members of the local 
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church acknowledge the important correiation between preaching, learning, maturity and © 
growth 

In the second category, Maie non-member, there was a 100% response to ali three 
questions by one respondent. This also indicates a positive correlation between the 
above-mentioned areas. 

In the third category, Female member, 90% responded to question no. 1 in the 
affirmative; 100% responded to question no. 2 in the affirmative; and 90% responded to 
question no. 3 in the affirmative. The data suggests that Female.members of the local 
church acknowledge the important correlation between preaching, learning, maturity and 
growth. 

In the fourth category, Female non-member, there was a 100% response to all 
three questions by both respondents. 

Discipleship Class Questionnaire 

In the area of intentional discipleship training structures, the questions asked and 
the measured results of the questionnaire as administered to eight members of the class 
were as follows: 

1) Our church has a clear system of follow-up and nurturing for new Christians. 

The possible responses were: 1) this is happening; 2) this usually happens; 3) 
sometimes happens; and 4) rarely happens; 

2) Our church encourages all members to participate in discipleship training. The 

possible responses for this question were the same as above.: 

3) Our church has training groups in areas of personal witness and evangelism. 


The possible responses for this question were the same as above. 
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4) Our church has.discipleship training to train people on how io disciple and 
mentor others. The possible responses for this question were the same as 
above. 

5) Our church is clearly training believers on how to become disciples 
themselves and then showing them how to make disciples of others. The 
possible responses for this question were: 1) strongly; 2) moderately; 3) 
weakly; and 4) not at all. 

For question no. 1, 62.5% responded affirmatively about a clear nurturing system 
happening at the church; 12.5% responded that the system usually happens; 12.5% 
responded that it sometimes happens; and, 12.5% responded that it rarely happens. 

For question no. 2, 50% responded affirmatively about participation in 
discipleship training; 25% responded that the participation usually happens; and, 25% 
responded that it sometimes happens. There were no responses to indicate that the 
participation rarely happens. 

For question no. 3, 62.5% responded affirmatively about training and-equipping 
for witness and evangelism; there was not a measurable response for this usually 
happening; 12/5% responded that this sometimes happens; and, 25% said that this rarely. 
happens. 

For question no. 4, 12.5% responded affirmatively about discipleship training 
groups; 25% responded that this usually happens; 12.5% responded that this sometimes 
happens; and, 50% of the respondents stated that this rarely happens. 

For question no. 5, 37.5% responded affirmatively about the church training 


disciples to make disciples; 25% responded that this usually happens; 37.5% responded 
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that this sometimes happens, and there was no measurable response as to this rarely 
happening. 
Post-Test Community Survey 

The survey attempted to qualify the attendee’s views on the strengths and 
weaknesses of Zion Baptist’s Men’s retreat. The researcher focused on one question, 
which was: based on your experience at this retreat, how likely are you to attend future 
events? There were three possible responses: highly likely, somewhatlikely and not 
likely. The responses from all 18 respondents were a unanimous highly likely. 

Outcome 

Researcher Observations 

In reviewing the data, the researcher was able to observe a number of different 
improvements and increases as the project progressed and moved along. The community 
became more aware of the need for more education and mentoring. The researcher was 
able to witness this as he participated in community events and helped develop a 
heightened sense of community engagement. There were meetings with elected officials 
and other community leaders to discuss the various roles that the community had to play 
to ensure their own success. There were partnerships and alliances formed with the 
Human Resource Council that led to a face to face meeting with the Police Chief to 
discuss serious issues of race and excessive, if not deadly force used by police officers. 
There were public forums where the community demonstrated a willingness and desire to 
become a part of the solution, rather than continuing to contribute to the problem. 

The researcher was able to articulate a plan and model to help the community 


address and reverse its long standing patterns of apathy, complacency and lethargy in 
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social justice matters. The LEAD rally synergized the commiunity and was an excellent 
beginning to the project. The researcher observed the community beginning to grow and 
feel inclusive in their own destiny. The Men’s retreat was exactly the type of community 
event the researcher had in mind at the outset of the project. It was the perfect mixture of 
community activism, social engagement and biblical training. Men from cross-sections 
of the community came together under one roof to fellowship, learn, nurture and teach. 
There was a commitment from the gathering to continue in this type of environment. As 
of this writing, in January, 2015, the researcher helped lead a second Man Up Retreat, 
with a firm understanding that this type of training should continue every quarter. Man 
Up 3 is scheduled for April, 2015. 

Through the preaching series, the researcher was able to observe an increase in 
biblical knowledge and understanding. The focus on preaching helped to increase the 
congregation’s focus about social concerns. The researcher observed the growth and 
maturity from the congregation at Zion as differing aspects of our worship experience 


developed. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Reflections, Summary and Conclusions 


The goal of this research project was to help design, develop and implement a 
model of ministry that would assist in the spiritual maturation of individuals at Zion 
Baptist Church. The analysis of the data collected during the project validates the 
researcher’s hypothesis that prophetic preaching and teaching at Zion Baptist Church and 
the local community would serve to increase the likelihood of leader development and 
growth. The research project further confirmed that if trained, current church members 
and community leaders would be willing to participate in the training of others. The 
research project created a learning environment in which the current members would 
have an opportunity to further enhance their leadership skills. Those leaders could then 
develop meaningful relationships in an attempt to identify prospective leaders who might 
then attract new members to help produce a stronger church community. 

At the conclusion of the research project, the researcher is firmly convinced and 
recommends that the church should embark on a rigorous training program designed to 
equip disciples who would then be able to make disciples. In this atmosphere of apathy 
and fatigue, it is incumbent upon the church to get excited about the training of others for 
the life transformative journey as ordered by God. All members should be able to feel a 
part of the renewal that is required if our communities are going to come back to life. It 


was clear to the researcher that there had to be a commitment to the Word. There had to 
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be a commitment to leadership development and there itad to be a comnitiiient to being’a 
good mcdei and-example. 

The preaching series of the research project was very exciting and insightful for 
the researcher. The researcher found a passion in delivering the word of God and having 
it enthusiastically received. The congregations, both at Zion and at the sermon preached 
at Bethel Missionary Baptist Church, were excited as the word was preached to them. 
The scriptural instructions of the sermons were criticai to the development of those in 
attendance and should be continued. 

The teaching series was equally as joyous to the researcher and touched on his 
passion as a teacher. The series was informative and focused on the biblical passages 
from Exodus where God revealed Himself to His prophet and then empowered that 
prophet to lead the people. The membership at Zion, just like those of many other 
churches, found themselves in need of training if not re-training. The research project 
was a breath of fresh air and provided the necessary nurturing that was at the heart of 
Jesus’ ministry. The membership of Zion was very responsive to the possibility of 
developing leaders and ministry teams to further the gospel message. 

What the project was able to do in the community, might not ever be properly 
measured. The researcher, as a community leader, was very active in heiping to bring 
attention to the challenges that existed in the community at large. The LEAD rally 
focused on the ills of society that oftentimes leave peopie disillusioiied, frustrated and 
broken. The societal problems of economic development, education ard ‘transportation 


were just a few that were brought to light during the research project: The‘researcher 
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found that the community was open and récéptive to gatherings arid retreats io help edify 
their members to be traitted and released to minister to others. 

The primary: instrumentation used to gather data threughout the research project 
was the use of the closed end question answerabie by’either yes or no. While this style 
seemingly restricted the respondent’s ability to explain or elaborate their answers, it did 
provide a measurable collection that could be used in a broad sense to quantify and 
qualify the willingness to learn and model to others. The yes or no questions made the 
respondent choose from a narrowly defined set of alternatives; and proved to be just as 
valuable a measuring tool as the open ended questions on the questionnaires. What the 
researcher found was that many in the church and community were desirous of learning 
more about the bible and the mandate of making disciples of others. What a powerful 
feeling to know that the church can be committed to the process of learning to be 
disciples. Not everybody is called or designed to be a disciple, but the process of 
development can be beneficial to other aspects of leadership growth. Within the 
leadership community, it is refreshing to.see youth, apprentices, staff members and other 
groups taking advantage of opportunities presented to them in which they can teach 
others. 

The church and community as a whoie can all benefit from a fociisea leadership 
development model. A model that implements strategies and invites members to come 
and be a part of transforming culture and power to make a difference in the community. 
Everyone should want to be a positive part of a thriving community: Every now and 
then, as the research confirmed, leaders have to take corrective actions if they want to 


enjoy success and continued success. The realities of the human condition present unique 
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challenges that the churcii must overcome as it matures. If in faci the research indicates 
that negative results have materialized, then corrective measures have to bé taken 
immediately. 

The preaching series of the project model consisted of three sermons in two 
different locations. In the series, the researcher preached once at Zion Baptist Church 
and another time at the Bethel Missionary Baptist Church, as they celebrated the first 
pastoral anniversary of their pastor. Zion was also blessed by the preaching of one. of the 
researcher’s colleagues who came and delivered the word at the researcher’s own 
appreciation day. It is of great importance that the congregation knows about the power 
of the preached word. It is the preached word that can give clarity and purpose. The 
congregations were very excited in both the hearing and receiving of the word. It is the 
hope of the researcher that they were also equally as excited by the prospect of doing the 
word. Henry H. Mitchell, in his work Celebration and Experience in Preaching, gives a 
quote that summed up what the researcher was hoping to accomplish:in the sermon 
series. Bro. Mitchell writes: 

To preach is so to be used by the Holy Spirit that the gospel is communicated, to 

the end that hearers are saved and then helped to grow in grace and in the 

knowledge of our Lord. It is the hope of every preacher that every sermon will be 
used by the Spirit to move Christians to grow from point A to point B, in the 


direction of the life modeled by Jesus Christ. And every sermon should focus on 
one such behavioral goal as stated or implied by the biblical text.' 


It was the power of the preached word that tapped into the emotions of the church 
and engaged the hearer through an experience of pure excitement and joy as the gospel 


resonated through their senses. 





' Henry H. Mitchell, Celebration and Experience in Preaching, rev. ed., (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2008), 13 
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The teaching séries was a great example of the unique opportunity that the church 
had to identify and correct negative results. The researcher was able to observe that not 
everybody attended Sunday schooi or bible studies. This absence worked to the detriment 
of the church as leaders were not being properly exposed to the teachings of the bible in 

rder to fully develop themselves. The teaching series provided an intentional and 
consistent environment from which leaders could grow. It was obvious to the researcher 
that the church and community could benefit from additional classes, workshops, 
seminars and retreats. The series allowed those who participated to be transparent on 
their strengths and weaknesses. Oftentimes those who need the training the most, are the 
most reluctant. The pride of people who are older and seemingly more experienced can 
serve as a Stumbling block to the educational and transformation process. Those students 
might not want to be exposed as not knowing as much as they purport to. The teaching 
series helped bridge the gap between the young and the old, and provided an environment 
whereby all who wanted to, could learn. It was the researcher’s observation that some of 
the participants in the series were somewhat intimidated by the educational process. It 
was that intimidation that helped lead to their disillusionment, apathy and lethargy. The 
classes were taught in such a way that enabled those who might have felt inferior to 
come, participate and learn. The researcher was able to observe the confidence that was 
gained throughout the project as the participanis developed, grew and matured into 
productive members of the church and the community. The participants garnered a 
feeling of belonging to something. The class took on an intimate, family feel and 


produced an atmosphere conducive for learning and success: 
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The series was also instrurnental in directing the focus of ihe participants to the 
power associated with education. The church and community wiil be better able to pull 
itseif up out of from years of negiect.to develop people who can inspire social 
movements. The series demonstrated the ability to provide the power of hope to the 
dewntrodden that could help revolutionize our deciining communities. 

In conclusion, the research project went a long way in providing opportunities for 
discipleship development at Zion Baptist Church and the community of West Dayton, 
Ohio. Asa result of the analysis of the data, the researcher was led te start a class 
designed to help train the current officers of Zion. The training class will focus on real- 
life discipleship, equipping disciples who make disciples.” The class will further provide 
an environment in which the results of the project data can be implemented in a real-life 
setting. The church as whole should benefit immensely from this particular study. One 
of the great results of the research project was the immediate discernment that took place 
because of the researcher’s observations. The researcher was able to help lead three 
different people into discernment concerning a deeper and richer spiritual role in the 
church. The members are now bona fide candidates for either officer positions or 
auxiliary leadership positions within the church. Another great'result of the research 
project was the selection of two leaders for ordination consideration. One of Zion’s 
associate ministers is on track for ordination through American Baptist Churches, Ohio. 
This selection is going to serve as a catalyst for others who are coming behind and will 
give every member of the leadership pool hope that God has a role for them:-to play. At’ 
the same time, one of the church’s deacons is aiso a viable candidate for local ordination 


* Jim Putman, Avery T. Willis, Brandon Guindon, Bill Krause, Real-Life Discipleship: equipping 
disciples who make disciples, (Colorado Springs, CO: Navpress, 2010), 60 
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within the Ohio Baptist Convention. Again, this selection of an individual who was 
trained under the researcher, serves as another catalyst to inspire and encourage others 
that the mentoring and discipleship process is effective and truitfui. 

The researcher and the church were selected to participate in a fledgiing program 
initiated by ABC-Ohio calied ‘Turn-Around Pastor Initiative.” In this initiative, ten 
pastors and congregations from across the state were selected to be trained and equipped 
to help turn around congregations which might be in decline. The pastors were selected 
for their innate abilities to lead, mentor and develop leaders to help improve the church’s 
probability of rebirth and renewal. 

Zion Baptist also partnered with the Salvation Army for a community wide bible 
study and fellowship called ‘Man Up.’ To date there have been two quarterly meetings 
where men from churches and the community come together to pray, worship and learn 
about mentoring and leadership. As of this writing, a third quarterly fellowship is slated 
for April, 2015. 

The researcher was also able to continue his committed service to the West 
Dayton community by participating in the annual services to honor the life and legacy of 
the late Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. The researcher was blessed to represent Zion 
Baptist on the worship service committee and served as worship leader for the annual 
Emancipation Proclamation service. The Emancipation Proclamation service highlights 
the order signed by President Abraham Lincoln that gave liberty io certain slaves. That 
service correlates with and serves as a modern day reminder to all of us that the struggle 


for equality and social justice is not over. The cornmunity was excited and the Rev. Dr. 
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Charles S. Brown delivered a prophetic sermon from Exodus 3 entitied “No Justice, No 
Peace.” 

Zion Baptist has also partnered with the United Theoiogical Seminary and its 
School of Discipleship. The school’s Urban Ministry unit approached the church and the 
church responded in a positive way to heip address social and community concerns. This 
is a great ministry for the church and will provide training for members and leaders in 
areas such as economic development and education. 

One of the great realities of any type of research project such as this 1s the 
possibility of not being able to have data that could be either quantitatively or 
qualitatively measured. How would we determine the success or failure of the project? 
The bible is clear not everyone will be a disciple or a leader. The bible says that Jesus 
saw Simon and his brother Andrew casting their fishing nets into the sea. Jesus said to 


3 Not everyone 


them “‘come ye after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men. 
will be a disciple. The data is also clear that not everyone wili be excited enough to be 
actively engaged in helping to solve the iils of society. This fact was true even during the 
time of the eighth century prophets. Even‘as those prophets declared judgment on a 
compromised Israelite nation, the atmosphere was still filled with hope. 

Dr. Keith Savage, one of the gifted mentors for the researcher’s Peer Group, 
Prophetic Preaching and Praxis, articulated a wonderful analysis of how the research 
project is designed to give hope to the participants, the church and the community. Dr. 


Savage’s analysis started with the premise that a theory should be articulated and stated 


as the problem. In his process, the researcher would then move to experience. What is 


3 Mark 1:16-17. KIV 
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happening during the life of the project? How is the project impacting the lives of those 
involved? Dr. Savage surmised that after theory and experience, the project should lead 
the participant to a certain trutii, a truth that stiould be able to point to the pros and cons 
of the project. Even in the scriptures, Jesus says in John 8 that it is the truth that 
emancipates or sets the disciple free. What the researcher loved about Dr. Savage’s 
presentation was that he concluded that the end of the project should leave the participant 
with the powerful assessment that the project was real. The project would have great 
power once it became real to those involved. @nce the members became disciples and 
began to disciple others, the research project became real.* 

Not being able to measure the numeric success of the research project did not 
discourage the researcher. The researcher has great love, honor and respect for the power 
of the Holy Ghost. It is the power of the Holy Ghost that will add to the church in both 
quantitative and qualitative ways. Acts 1:8 assures the reader that it is the power of the 
Holy Ghost that shall commission and make witnesses of chosen disciples and apostles. 
Acts 2:1-4 convinces us that the Holy Ghost came upon those gathered in one place, on 
one accord and in verse forty seven of the same chapter says that the Lord added to the 
church daily. 

The stated goal and purpose of the research project was to help disciple members 
who would in turn then help make disciples of others under the great commission of 
Jesus Christ. What an exhilarating experience to be a part of such a project and to 


witness the positive effects on Zion Baptist Church and the West Dayton Community. 


* Keith Savage, DMin., Plenary, Doctor of Ministry Peer Group Session, North Charleston, SC, 
October 30, 2014 
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Project Timeline 


February li, 2014 Initial meeting with Contextual Associates 









































April 3, 20 i4 | Initial meeting with Professional Associates 

April 28, 2014 | Community Outreach Raliy (LEAD) and administer questionnaire 
July 1, 2014 _ Prophetic Teaching Class at Zion and administer questionnaire 
July 6, 2014 Prophetic Sermon at Zion and administer questionnaire 

July 8, 2014 ian Class at Zion 

July 15,2014 Prophetic Teaching Class at Zion 

July 22, 2014 Prophetic Teaching Class at Zion 

July 29, 2014 Prophetic Teaching Class at Zion 

August 3, 2014 Community Guest Preaching at Zion 





September 7, 2014 Prophetic Sermon at Zion 


September 7, 2014 Community Guest Preaching at Bethel Baptist 











October 11, 2014 Community Men’s Retreat at Zion and administer survey 





Final Data Collection and Analysis | 





| November 21, 2014 
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COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


LEAD/UTS 

APRIL 28, 2014 
1. Are You a member of the Dayton Metropolitan Community? (Y) (N) 
2. Do You believe that this Community is active in Social Justice concerns?(Y) (N) 
3. Would You be willing to actively participate in Community concerns? (Y) (N) 
4. Would You like to learn about ways in which to improve the Community?Y) (N) 
5. Do you believe that a healthy Community is an achievable goal? (Y) (N) 
6. Are You a member of a local Church? (Y) (N) 


10: 


IT. 


12: 


13. 


14. 


15: 


Do You believe that the Church has a role to play in the Community? (Y) (N) 
Are You willing to help improve the relationship between Church and 
Community? CY)- CN) 


Would You be willing to learn more about the Church’s social responsibilities? 


(Y) (N) 
Do you believe that a healthy Church is an achievable goal? (Y) (N) 
Do you believe in mentoring or training others? (Y) (N) 


Would You be willing to train others based on what You have learned? (Y) (N) 
With training, might You be inspired to engage others in Social Concerns? 

(Y) (N) 
With training, might You be inspired to lead somebody to the Church? .(Y) (N) 


Do You believe that the people in Your Community want to change? (Y) (N) 
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AFRICAN-AMERICAN ___ NON-AFRICAN AMERICAN 


MALE ___—s- FEMALE __ 
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INTENTIONAL DISCIPLESHIP — Church Questionnaire 
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To what degree is your church a ‘disciple making church’? Jesus’ final commission to his disciples was to 
‘go and make disciples’. \n the midst of everything we are doing as a church are we ‘making disciples'as 
our primary purpose? Disciple-making should be the heart of our church because it is the heart of the Great 


Commission. 


This questionnaire is designed to helo you evaluate your church's lite and function to see how well you are 
fulfilling your primary calling as a group of believers. Try to answer each statement as accurately as you 
can. Don't overrate your church or underrate it. In areas where you are not sure, do what you can to find 


out to make this measure more accurate. Where are you as a church in fulfilling Jesus’ call to‘ make 


disciples’? 
(Put a tick in the right hand columns under the number you have chosen as your response). 


1. Preaching and teaching level 


A disciple-making church will keep the challenge and call to discipleship clearly and regularly before 
its people. The pastor(s) will regularly preach it and teach it. 


@ 


How clearly do the members of your congregation understand that the call of Jesus is for us to 


be ‘disciples’, not just ‘believers’? 
[1] all would know; [2] most would know; [3] some would know; [4] few would know. 


How clearly do the members of your congregation understand what being a ‘disciple’ means? 


Do they understand the meaning, the call and the cost of discipleship? 
(1] clearly understood; [2] mostly understood; [3] partially understood; [4] little understood. 


How clearly do the members of your congregation know and understand the 3 conditions of 
discipleship taught by Jesus in Luke 14:25-33? (Jesus first over my relationships, my rights, 


and my resources). 
(1) alf would know; [2] most would know; [3] some would know; [4] few would know. 


How clearly do the members of your congregation know and understand in practical terms the 5 
principles essential for growing as disciples — the Holy Spirit's ministry in their lives, regular 
feeding on the Word, personal prayer and worship, fellowship with other believers, being active 


in witness, service and ministry? 
[1] all would know; [2] most would know; [3] some would know; [4] few would know. 


How clearly do the members of your congregation know and understand in practical terms what 
it means to live under Christ's Lordship in personal life, family life and in daily work? 
(1] all would know; [2] most would know; [3] some would know; [4] few would know. 


How often are these discipleship themes preached and touched on as an emphasis from the 


pulpit? 
(1] regularly; [2] at least monthly; [8] in last 3 months; [4] in last 6 months. 


2. Leadership level 


e 


A discinle-making chirch will have the primary objective of ‘making disciples’ clearly built into 
its vision or purpose statement. How clearly is ‘discipie-making’ emphasized in your purpose 


statement? 
{1} is our core purpose; [2] is a part of our purpose; [3] is acknowledged in a general way; 


[4] is not really stated. 
A disciple-making church is one that is not only commitied to making disciples in its vision and 


purpose, but has a leadership that is committed to it and modeling it. How clearly are your 
leaders modeling discipleship by their own example and cammitment to the disciple-making 


process? 


[1] all are modeling it; [2] most are madeling it; [8] some are. modeling it; [4] few are modeling. 


| 





























How clearly is ihe discigie-rmaking vision and strategy of your churciy communicated and 
emphasized to your congregation verbaily (eg. from the pulpit) and in written form (eg. in the 


builetin)? : 
[1} constantly; [2] often; [3] occasionaliy; [4] rarely: 


2 


3. Outreach focus 


Our churcn emphasizes the responsibility of every believer to.5e invoived in witness, life-style 
evangelism, and caring ministries in the local community. 
[1] constantly; [2] often; [3] occasionally; [4] rarely. 


Our church provides services, outreach programs and caring ministries designed to reach out 


in love to people in the local community. 
[1] constantly; [2] often; [3] occasionally; [4] rarely. 


Our church has built into its bucget a financial commitment to give to cutside missions the 


following percentage of its annual budget: 
[1] over 20% [2] 10-20% [3] 5-10% [4] less than 5% 


4. Disciple-making structures 


A disciple-making church not only emphasizes its disciple-making purpose through preaching, 
leadership example, and constantly communication this with its people, but it also puts intentional 
discipleship training structures into place that encourage its people to grow as disciples and to 


become disciples-m akers. 


e@ = Ourchurch 
trained and committed to take converts individually or in small groups through a prepared 


series of studies covering the essential foundations of the Christian life. 
(1] this ishappening; 
Our church goes beyond just discipleship for new Christians but also encourages all members 
to participate in regular discipleship training through small group structures that encourage 
them to grow further into mature disciples of Jesus. 

[1] this is happening; 


e 





e 


Our church has training groups operating that train and equip people in the areas of personal 
witness and evangelism. 


[1] this ishappening; [2] this usually happens; [3] sometimes happens; [4] rarely happens. 


Our church has discipleship training groups operation that train and equip people in how to 
nurture new Christians, and how to disciple and mentor others. 
[1] this ishappening; [2] this usually happens; 


Our church through its small group structures is clearly training believers in how to become 
disciples themselves, and then showing them how to make disciples of others. 
[1] strongly; (2] moderately; [3] weakly; [4] not at ali. 


5, Small group participation 
Of the total number of people that belong to our church, the following percentage are also 


cammitied to regularly mseting in small groups: 
{1] over 75% [2] 50-75% [3] 25-50% [4] less than 25% 


6 


Of the total number of small group meetings in our church, the following have a clear 
discipleship training focus and follow a specific discipleship training curriculum: 
{1] over 75% [2] 50-75% [3] 25-50% [4] less than 25% 


6 


has a clear system of follow-up and nurture for new Christians. Mature believes are 


[2] this usually happens; [3]sometimeshappens; [4] rarely happens. 


[2] this usually happens; [3] sometimes happens; [4] rarely happens. 


[3] sometimes happens; [4] rarely happens. 
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¢ Of the total numbero f pecple belonging to our church the following percentage are involved in {L213 ba) 


small groups with a discipleship training focus: 
[1] over 75% (2] 50-75% [3] 25-50% [4]less than 25% 





TOTAL ticks (for each column from the last 2 pages) | | 


MULTIPLY each column total by | x5 | x4 | x2 - | 


NEW TOTALS: | | 
| J 


YOUR FINAL SCORE (add new totals of columns 1 to 4) | | 





” a ae 






rs 








Your church may be doing many good things, but your disciple-making focus is very weak. But don’t be 
discouraged! You may not be able to change the whole system, but begin (like Jesus) with a smali 
discipleship training group. Begin planting seeds and see them grow. Jesus began with a small group 
and changed the word! You can do the same to change your church. 


Your church has areas where there is a general awareness of some disciple-making purpose, but it is 
not very strong or clearly focused. You may be strong in other areas of ministry. You may even be 
regarded as a ‘successful’ church. But how much better it would be to become ‘successful’ in the 
primary purpose for which God has called you. Take steps to put intentional discipleship training into 
the life of your church. Don't’ just maintain believers, make disciples! 








Your church has some strengths and a disciple-making purpose is coming through in some areas. You 
can be encouraged by this. But don't be content to stay where you are now. Encourage those areas 
ihat are already focused on ‘making disciples’ and try to refocus and strengthen the weaker areas to 
bring them into line with God's primary purpose for you. You're on the way, so commit yourself even 
more strongly to be a disciple-making church. 







60-80 






















Your church is already moving strongly in the disciple-making purpose that God has for you, so be 
encouraged! But don't be content to stay at the level you have reached. There are still important steps 


ahead for you, so keep on going. Strengthen even further your resolve to be the discip!e-making 
church that God is calling you to be and God's blessing will be richly upon you. 







80 - 100 











Your response: 


What do you think the Lord of the Church might be saying to you personally and to your church through the 
questionnaire you have completed? In what areas can you begin to take some action to become a disciple- 


making church? List the steps you can take. 











“Make Jesus’ last command your first concern. 
Don't just maintain believers, make disciples!” 
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WALKING THROUGH EXODUS 

BIBLE STUDY 

CHAPTER 1 — ISRAEL IN EGYPT; ISRAEL OPPRESSED BY A NEW KING; 
PHARAOH’S CRUEL ORDER 

-vl-7: The nation is listed by the tribes and the souls are counted as seventy; Joseph dies 
and the children of Israel begin to multiply, become fruitful and increase abundantly and 
mightily in the land; they filled the land; (Gen. 46:2-3, 8); 

-v8-21: New administration, new leadership arose in Egypt; leadership that either didn’t 
know Joseph or had a hatred for Israel based on Israel’s relationship with God, their 
privileged position and all of their bountiful blessings; the Israelites were growing and 
waxing strong; the new king suggested that Egypt deal shrewdly with Israel in the event 
of war and Israel decides to side with an Egyptian enemy and fight against them, so the 
Egyptians came up against Israel; so the Egyptians enslaved the Israelites, afflicted them 
with severe bondage and caused themto build their cities; look at the grace of God: the 
more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and grew; and the house of Egypt was 
in dread because of the nation of Israel; so the Egyptians made the Israelites serve with 
harshness and made their lives bitter and hard; including building with mortar and brick, 
service in the field and all other manner of their service; and the king spoke with the 
Israel midwives, and suggested to them that they kill all of the male children that would 
be born, but save the females; why? There is prophecy amongst the Jews that a deliverer 
will be born unto them; and the Egyptian leadership was acting under the spirit of their 
predecessors, both Cain and Esau, who were tools of Satan for the attempted destruction 


of the seed of the woman (Gen. 3:15); but God’s spirit overruled their wicked plans 
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because the midwives feared God and did not do as the Egyptian king had commanded, 
but saved the boys alive; the king was perplexed and asked the women why they 
disobeyed him; their answer is critical: they responded that Hebrew women were not like 
Egyptian women; the Hebrew women could bear their own children quickly and had 
vigor of life; God showed favor to the rnidwives and the people continued to multiply and 
became numerous; because of their obedience to God, He made households for them; 


-v22: Pharaoh ordered all of his people to throw every man-child into the Nile; 
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DISCIPLESHIP CLASS ATTENDANCE SHEET 07/01/2014 
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CHURCH CONTEXT QUESTIONNAIRE 

ZION BAPTIST CHURCH 

JULY 6, 2014 
1. Do you regularly.attend wership services? (Y) (N) 
2. Is the Preaching presented in a way that has clarity? CY) (N) 
3. Does the Preaching help you gain a better biblical understanding?(Y) (N) 
4. Does the Preaching encourage you to get more involved? (Y) (N) 
5. Does the Preaching encourage you to evangelize to others? (Y) (N) 
6. Are you committed to the direction in which the Pastor is leading?(Y) (N) 
7. Do you see acceptable preparation and delivery of sermons?  (Y) (N) 
8. Is the Pastor able to discern the gifts and interests of the people? (Y) (N) 
9. Do his sermons enhance the spiritual excitement of the people? (Y) (N) 
10. Do you believe your Pastor to be a messenger from God? (Y) (N) 
11. Do you want or need prophetic sermons? (Y) (N) 
12. Would you be willing to invite others to learn more about the church?(Y) (N) 
13. Do you think congregant growth and maturity is important? (Y)(N) 
14. Would you be willing to learn more about God and Preaching? (Y) (N) 
15. Would you be willing to share what you have learned with others? (Y) (N) 

(PLEASE CIRCLE ONE) MALE FEMALE 


(PLEASE CIRCLE ONE) MEMBER NON-MEMBER 
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“LET GOD SPEAK FOR YOU” 
EXODUS 4:10-16 
REV. CARTER 
SEPTEMBER 7, 2014 
INTRODUCTION —- MOSES CHOSEN WEGIVE GOD THE PRAISE 


AS WE CONTINUE TO CELEBRATE ALL THE GOD MEANS TO US; 
GOD IS GOOD; GOD IS GOOD; WE HUMBLY, IN THIS SEASON OF 
GREAT PROMISE; ACKNOWLEDGE THAT WE ARE THE SERVANTS 
OF THE GOD OF ABRAHAM; THAT WE SERVE THE GOD OF ISAAC; 
THAT WE WALK IN THE WAYS OF THE GOD OF JACOB; OH, THIS IS 
OUR GOD; WHAT A POWERFUL GOD HE IS; IT IS HIS 
SOVEREIGNTY; IT IS BY HIS PROVIDENCE; IT IS ACCORDING TO 
HIS GRACE AND MERCY THAT WE STAND HERE TODAY; THAT WE 
HAVE USE OF OUR LIMBS; THAT WE ARE CLOTHED IN OUR RIGHT 
MINDS; NOTHING THAT WE COULD DO; IF IT HAD NOT BEEN FOR 
THE LORD; SOMEBODY WHO IS HAPPY TO BE HERE THIS 
MORNING, SAY AMEN; AFTER THE DEATH OF JOSEPH, AND 
BECAUSE OF THE DISOBEDIENCE OF HIS PEOPLE, GOD ALLOWED 
THE ISRAELITES TO BE ENSLAVED BY THE EGYPTIANS; HE 
PLACED INTO SLAVERY AND BITTER BONDAGE FOR OVER SOME 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS; HIS CHILDREN CRIED OUT TO HIM; THEY 
PRAYED TO HIM; THEY LIFTED UP THEIR VOICES AND 
SUPPLICATIONS UNTO HIM, AND YET, GOD KEPT THEM IN 


BONDAGE; HAS ANYBODY HERE EVER BEEN IN BONDAGE? 
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ANYBODY EVER BEEN ENSLAVED? A SLAVE TO.YOUR OWN | 
FLESH; IN BONDAGE OVER THIS AND OVER THAT; IN CAPTIVITY 
OVER A STRONGHOLD; SOMETHING YOU. DIDN’T SEEM TO BE 
ABLE TO SHAKE; SMOKING,.DRINKING, GAMBLING; THE LIST 
GOES ON AND ON; PLEASE UNDERSTAND THAT IT WAS THE LORD 
THAT PLACED THE ISRAELITES IN BONDAGE; HE PLACEB THEM 
IN BONDAGE, AND BELIEVE ME, HE IS THE ONLY ONE WH@ 
COULD SET THEM FREE; BELIEVE ME, HE IS THE ONLY ONE WHO 
COULD DELIVER THEM; BELIEVE ME, HE HAS A PLAN; A PERFECT 
PLAN TO DELIVER HIS PEOPLE; THE TIMING HAS TO BE RIGHT; 
THE PLACE HAS TO BE RIGHT; THE PERSON HAS TO BE RIGHT; 
SOMEBODY WHO KNOWS THAT THEIR FREEDOM IS COMING, SAY 
AMEN; SO IN THE FULLNESS OF TIME, PHARAOH HAD DECREED 
THAT ALL THE NEW-BORN MALE CHILDREN WERE TO BE KILLED; 
KILLED; ALL THE BABY BOYS WERE TO BE PUT. TO DEATH; BUT 
MOSES’ MOTHER PLACED HIM IN A BASKET AND HIS LIFE WAS 
SAVED; SAVED BY GOD; SAVED FOR. A PURPOSE; YOU HAVE TO 
HAVE PURPOSE; THERE’S SOMEBODY IN HERE TODAY WITH: 
PURPOSE; PURPOSE IN YOUR HEART; PURPOSE ON YOUR LIFE; 
BORN TO LEAD; BORN TO SUCCEED; BORN TO REPRESENT THE 
GOD OF YOUR FATHERS; CAN ! GET.A WITNESS? THERE’S 
SOMEBODY HERE TODAY; WE ALL KNOW THE STORY OF MOSES, 


SO IN OUR TEXT WE FIND MOSES ON THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, IN 


H. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD; GOD GIVES MOSES HIS ASSIGNMENT; 
GOD TELLS MOSES WHAT IS REQUIRED OF HIM; GOD TELLS 
MOSES WHY HE KEPT HIM ALIVE; GOD TELLS MOSES WHAT HE 
WANTS HIM TO DO; GOD HAS A-WAY OF DOING THIS; ASSIGNING 
PEOPLE TASKS; COMMANDING PEOPLE TO BEHAVE FOR. HIM; TO 
SERVE HIM; TO MINISTER FOR HIM; TO WITNESS FOR HIM; EVERY 
NOW AND THEN, YOU: COULD GET AN ASSIGNMENT FROM GOD; 
IF YOU BELIEVE GOD CAN GIVE YOU AN ASSIGNMENT, LET THAT 
SOMEBODY SAY AMEN; SO GOD SAYS HE IS SENDING MOSES 
BACK TO EGYPT; BACK TO THE.SCENE OF THE CRIME: MOSES IS 
TO:GO BACK TO EGYPT AND TELL PHARAOH TO LET GOD'S 
PEOPLE GO; MOSES IS TO SPEAK TO PHARAOH; GOD WILL 
DELIVER HIS PEOPLE AND MOSES IS TO LEAD THE PEOPLE 
THROUGH THE WILDERNESS, BACK TO GOD’S HOLY MOUNTAIN 
WHERE THEY ARE TO SERVE HIM; SOUNDS SIMPLE ENOUGH; 
HOW MANY OF. YOU KNOW THAT GOD HAS SPOKEN; GOD HAS 
SPOKEN, LET THE CHURCH SAY AMEN; GOD’S WORD IS TRUE; HE 
IS NOT A MAN THAT HE SHOULD LIE; HIS WORD CANNOT RETURN 
UNTO HIM VOID; SO MOSES GETS THE CALLING FROM GOD TO 
HELP DELIVER THE PEOPLE; SOMEBODY WHO KNOWS THAT THIS 
IS AN EXCITING TIME, GIVE GOD SOME PRAISE. 

MOSES AFRAID AND INADEQUATE GOD IS SUPERNATURAL; 


GOD IS OMNIPOTENT; HE CAN DO ANYTHING; HE CAN DO 


[ Meo) 


EVERYTHING; WE ARE NOT 80 LUCKY; WE ARE NOT SO GIFTED; 
IN OUR HUMANITY; IN OUR CARNALITY; IN OUR FLESH, WE HAVE 
LIMITATIONS; WE LOVE THE LORD; WE BELIEVE IN HIS POWER, 
WE DO; BUT WE HAVE LIMITATIONS; WE HAVE DOUBTS; WE 
HAVE FEARS; SOMETIMES WE DON’T WANT TO DO WHAT GOD 
ASKS US TO DO; SOMETIMES WE CAN BE A LITTLE STUBBORN; 
SOMETIMES WE CAN BE A LITTLE DISOBEDIENT; SOMETIMES 
OUR FEARS, OUR DOUBTS, MAKE US FEEL INADEQUATE; LIKE WE 
CAN’T DO IT; WE BEGIN TO MAKE EXCUSES WHY WE CAN’T; WHY 
WE WON’T DO WHAT GOD HAS ASKED OF US; MOSES FELT THAT 
WAY; IN OUR TEXT, MOSES BEGINS TO MAKE EXCUSES; MOSES 
DOESN’T WANT TO REALLY ANSWER GOD’S CALLING; SOUND 
FAMILIAR? WE DO IT ALL OF THE TIME; EXCUSE AFTER EXCUSE 
AFTER EXCUSE; CAN’T DO THIS, WON’T DO THAT; SO MOSES 
SAYS THAT HE CAN’T TALK; MOSES SAYS HE CAN TALK, BUT 
THAT HE DOESN’T TALK WELL; MOSES SAYS HE HAS A SLOW 
TONGUE; THE OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS SAY THAT MAYBE, 
QUITE POSSIBLY, MOSES HAD A STUTTERING PROBLEM; HE GOT 
STUCK IN HIS WORDS; HIS HEART KNEW WHAT HE WANTED TO 
SAY; HIS BRAIN KNEW WHAT HE WANTED TO SAY, BUT 
SOMETIMES HIS MOUTH EITHER SAID SOMETHING ELSE, OR 
DIDN’T SAY ANYTHING AT ALL; MOSES TOLD GOD HE COULD 


NOT SPEAK WELL; AFRAID; SCARED; INADEQUATE; POORLY 


Il. 
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PREPARED; MOSES SUGGESTED TO GOB THAT. HE GET 
SOMEBODY ELSE; DOESN’T THAT SGUND LIKE US? NOT ME LORD; 
GET SOMEBODY ELSE; I DON’T WANT TO GO; I DON’T WANT TO 
DO IT; 1M HAVING TROUBLE; I DON’T WANT TO OBEY; PLEASE | 
SEND SOMEBODY ELSE!; THIS IS WHAT MOSES SAID TO GOD; 
THIS IS WHAT WE SAY TO GOD; I’M PREACHING TO SOMEBODY 
HERE TODAY WHO HAS FELT INADEQUATE; WHO DIDN’T WANT 
TO DO; WHO DIDN’T WANT TO GO; LET THAT PERSON SAY AMEN; 
CONCLUSION — THE POWER OF GOD HOW MANY OF YOU 
KNOW ABOUT THIS GOD? HOW MANY OF YOU KNOW OF HIS 
POWER? HOW MANY OF YOU KNOW OF HIS STRENGTH? ABOUT 
HIS FAITH? ABOUT HIS PROVIDENCE? WE DON’T DECIDE 
ANYTHING; WE DON’T DETERMINE NOTHING; HE DOES; SO GOD 
RESPONDS TO MOSES, AND ASKS HIM WHO MADE MAN’S 
MOUTH? GOD ASKS MOSES, AS A LESSON TO HIM, WHO MADE 
THE DUMB; OR THOSE WHO CANNOT SPEAK FOR REAL? WHO 
MADE THE DEAF? THOSE WHO CANNOT HEAR? WHO MADE 
THOSE WHO CAN SEE; AND WHO MADE THOSE WHO CAN'T SEE? 
THE BLIND? THE LORD SAID If WAS NOT MOSES; THE LORD SAID 
IT WAS NOT YOU; THE LORD SAID IT WAS NOT ME; THE LORD 
SAID IT WAS HIM, HIM THE LORD; WHO ELSE COULD IT BE? 
TAKING CARE OF YOU; WHO ELSE COULD IT BE? PROVIDING FOR 


YOU? PROVIDING FOR ALL OF YOUR CARES; IT’S THE LORD; SEE, 
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BUT MOSES WASN’T TELLING THE TRUTH; MOSES DID NOT TELL 
THE TRUTH; THE WHGLE TRUTH AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, 
AND GOD KNEW THAT; SEE IN ACTS SEVEN, LUKE RECORDS 
THAT WHEN MOSES WAS BORN; HE WAS SAVED FROM DEATH; 
WHEN MOSES WAS BORN, HE WAS A BEAUTIFUL CHILD; 
DIVINELY BEAUTIFUL IS HOW THE SCHOLARS INTERPRET THE 
SCRIPTURE; HE SAYS THAT PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER RESCUED - 
HIM FROM THE NILE; THAT PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER REARED HIM 
AS HER OWN; THAT BECAUSE HE WAS ROYALTY, MOSES HAD 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING; HE WASN’T TELLING GOD THE 
TRUTH; HE WAS EDUCATED IN EGYPT; HE WAS TRAINED IN 
EGYPT; HE WAS INSTRUCTED THERE, AT A HIGH LEVEL; AND 
VERSE 22 OF CHAPTER SEVEN SAYS THAT MOSES, THE ONE WHO 
SAID HE COULDN’T TALK, THAT MOSES, THE ONE WHO SAID HE 
STUTTERED, THE BIBLE SAYS THAT THIS MOSES WAS MIGHTY IN 
HIS WORDS; THAT HE SHOWED ABILITY IN HIS SPEECH; ONE 
COMMENTARY SAYS THAT HE SHOWED ELOQUENCE IN HIS 
SPEAKING! GOD KNEW THIS; GOD MADE HIM; GOD KNEW THIS; 
MOSES COULD SPEAK, AND SPEAK WELL; GOD KNOWS 
EVERYTHING; HE KNOWS YOUR EVERY STRENGTH; HE KNOWS; 
HE KNOWS YOUR EVERY WEAKNESS; HE KN®WS; GOD SAYS 
THAT WHEN YOU ARE WEAK, HE IS STRONG; GOD SAYS THAT 


WHEN YOU CAN’T, HE CAN; GOD SAYS THAT WHEN YOU WON’T, 
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HE WILL; HIS STRENGTH IS MADE PERFECT IN OUR WEAKNESS; 
WHEN WE ARE WEAK, HE IS STRONG; HE TELLS MOSES, HE TELLS 
MOSES, AND HE TELLS, US, TO GO AND HE WILL BE WITH MOSES’ 
MOUTH; HE WILL BE WITH HIS MOUTH, AND GOD WILL TEACH 
HIM WHAT HEIS TO SAY; DON’T WORRY ABOUT IT, MOSES, LET 
GOD SPEAK FOR YOU; DON’T WORRY ABOUT IT MOSES, GOD 
WILL SPEAK FOR YOU; GOD WILL ENCOURAGE AARON, MOSES’ 
BROTHER; MOSES IS TO SPEAK TO AARON; MOSES IS TO PUT 
WORDS IN AARON’S MOUTH, AND GOD SAID HE WOULD BE WITH 
MOSES’ MOUTH; AND GOD SAID WOULD BE WITH AARON’S 
MOUTH; AND GOD WILL TEACH THEM WHAT THEY ARE TO SAY 
TO PHARAOH; LET GOD SPEAK FOR YOU; HE WILL BE WITH YOUR 
MOUTH; HAS GOD EVER SPOKEN FOR YOU? YOU DIDN’T KNOW 
WHAT TO SAY, BUT GOD DID; YOU COULDN’T FIND THE WORDS, 
BUT GOD HAD THEM; GOD SPOKE FOR YOU; GOD SPOKE FOR 
YOU; YOU DIDN’T HAVE TO SAY A WORD; THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LORD DID THE SPEAKING; YOU DIDN’T HAVE TO SAY A WORD, 
GOD SPOKE TO THE MOUNTAIN; SPEAK TO THE MOUNTAINS IN 
YOUR LIFE; SPEAK TO THEM THAT THEY MAY BE CAST TO 
YONDER PLACE; GOD WILL REMOVE YOUR MOUNTAINS; SPEAK 
TO THE CHALLENGES IN YOUR LIFE; GOD WILL TAKE CARE OF 
YOU; LET GOD SPEAK FOR YOU; ANYBODY KNOW WHAT I’M 


TALKING ABOUT? YOU SPOKE TO THAT CANCER? BE GONE; 
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ANYBODY UNDERSTAND WHAT I’M TALKING ABOUT? YOU 
SPOKE LIFE TO THAT THING WHICH WAS DEAD? ANYBODY 
KNOW WHAT I’M TALKING ABOUT? GOD SAID SPEAK....GOD SAID 
SPEAK....GOD SAID SPEAK AND IT WAS SO:.GOD SAID LET THERE 
BE LIGHT: LET THERE BE LIGHT, AND THERE WAS LIGHT; SPEAK... 
LIFE; SPEAK LIFE; LET GOD SPEAK FOR YOU; WHEN YOU FIND 
YOURSELF IN TROUBLE; LET GOD SPEAK FOR YOU;. WHEN YOU 
DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO; LET GOD SPEAK FOR YOU; DON’T 
KNOW WHICH WAY TO TURN; LET GOD SPEAK FOR YOU; GOD IS 
ABLE ...GOD IS ABLE...GOD IS ABLE TO SPEAK FOR YOU....GOD IS 
ABLE TO SPEAK FOR YOU.....LET HIM; LET HIM; LET GOD SPEAK 


FOR YOU....THE DOORS TO THE CHURCH ARE OPEN..... 


APPENDIX H 


Community Retreat Post-Test Survey 
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ZION BAPTIST CHURCH MEN’S DAY RETREAT SMALL GROUP 


DISCUSSION 





| Group | (Purple) Brotherhood 





@ What truths of Christian friendship are evident in the felationstis between David 
and Jonathan (I Samuel 14-18)? List as many as you can. 

e What can we learn about friendship from Christ’s statements about us being His 
friends (John 15:13. 15)? 

e What do I Peter 4:9 and Hebrews 13:2 teach about friendships? How can of 


apply these Scriptures to your life? 


Group 2 (Blue) Prayer 


e Why is the image of warfare an appropriate one for a consideration of the 











discipline of prayer (Ephesians 6:18)? Apply this to your own victories and 
defeats regarding prayer. 

e What do Romans 8:26, 27 and Jude 20 say to you about the Holy Spirit and 
prayer? Why are the truths here important to you personally? 

e Review the picture of prayer portrayed in the story of Moses in Exodus 17. 
Practically speaking, what are some things we can do to help one another persist 


in prayer? Be as specific as you can. 


Group 3 (Green) Leadership 
| 
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e- What leadership character traits of Stephen are mentioned in Acts 6:3, 5? Are. 
these evident in your isfe as a father or boss or church leader? What can you do to 
allow God to develop these in you fully? 

e In what ways does God want you to take a greater stand of faith? Regarding what 
issues or problems? What are you actively doing about this? 

e What is the relationship between leadership, whether at home or at work, or in 


church, and prayer? Be honest, and be specific. 





Group 4 (Gold) Ministry 





e What reasons could Jesus have found, humanly speaking, to not minister to the 
Samaritan woman (John 4)? Why did He reach out to her? 

e What lesson do we learn from 1 Thessalonians 2:9 and 2 Corinthians 11:27? How 
do you match up here? What barriers or distractions hold you back? 

e “Ttis a hallowed realization to know that ‘The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord (Psalm 37:30, KJV)’ and that the people who pass our way are divine 
appointments.” Is this how you see the many people you rub shoulders with 


daily? 





|Group5(Red) i wae aa 





e What do Matthew 5:29 and Psalm 101:2, 3 tell us about a discipline mind? Is it 
really possible to live out these verses day by day? How? 

e Do you find it difficult to make time to meditate, to confess, to worship, to 
consciously surrender to God? What barriers or distractions keep you from doing 


these things? 
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‘© What work do we read about in Ephesians 2:10? What is the origin of this work? — 


Its purpose? What must you do to experience this work in your lite? — 


ZION BAPTIST CHURCH MEN’S DAY RETREAT SMALL GROUP 


DISCUSSION 


PERSONAL READING SURVEY 


What are the five books, secular or sacred, which have influenced you the most? 
Of the spiritual/sacred books which have influenced you, which is your favorite? 
What is your favorite novel? 

What is your favorite biography? 


What is your favorite app? 


. Why are you a Christian? 


Why do you attend church? 


ZION BAPTIST CHURCH MEN’S DAY RETREAT SMALL GROUP 








DISCUSSION 


Post Retreat Survey 





Comments 





Excellent 





Good 














Pood! refreshments 10 | | Lowe 
| Guest speaker (morning) 14 1 | ft ol 
"Guest Speaker (afternoon) | 13 e) | be. at 
eRe | 14 a | = eo 








Musical performance 12 Bi) ] 
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| Overall hi) 5 | | | - | 
A | 


- ee | 


Based on your experience at this Retreat, how likely are you to attend future events? 


Highly likely 17 


| 
Somewhat likely | 
| | 





' Not likely 








What was your favorite part of the event? 


Speakers, Christ-centered discussions, music, Reverend Ward, Kevin Jones, Word of 


God, Deacon Smith 














What was your least favorite part of the event? 





Too long, breaks 








Any other suggestions or comments to help us improve an event? 


Youth involvement, shorter program, more speakers, bible study partner, longer breaks, 
open up to more, fellowship with Salvation Army, more time for discussions, focus on 


strategies, more time for fellowship 
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